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This high-school text devotes much space to explanation of the 
structure of American municipal, county, state and federal govern- 
ments. The make-up of their executive, legislative and judicial 
branches is well covered. From government structure, the book 
goes on to describe how our local, state and federal political bodies 
operate, with full treatment of our political campaigns and elec- 


tions and the practical workings of American politics. 


Chapter activities require the student to do something in civic 
affairs, analyze political facts and put them to work. Handsomely 


illustrated and interestingly written. 


FACING AMERICA AND YOU 


An up-to-date presentation of vital issues that is clear, interesting, 
without bias. Emphasizes factual data, not opinions. Presents all 
sides of controversial issues and permits the student to form his 
own judgments. Covers such recent developments as these: the 
soil bank and parity programs, guaranteed annual wage, automa- 


tion, merger of AFL and CIO, juvenile delinquency, etc. 


Entire chapters clarify the uses of atomic energy and our inter- 
national relations. Searching questions challenge the student’s 
thinking powers. Illustrated with a wealth of photographs, charts 


and cartoons. 
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Freedom in the American sense starts 
with the Free Individual, a person who 
might be described as having the right to 
“live” and the obligation to ‘‘let live” and 
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“help live.” 


When Men Are Free, for secondary 
school students, will help young people 
| understand and appreciate this American 
concept of freedom. With brief and simple 
but solid explanations, When Men Are 
| Free vividly leads the student to appreciate 
his American heritage, and to understand 
both his rights as an American citizen and 
his obligations and responsibilities to his 


community and nation. 
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THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE 


Bertrand M. Wainger. Buena Stolberg, Consultant 


This new, vividly interesting history text tells the story of our country 
as the story of the American adventure. In easy-to-read, narrative style, 
strongly appealing to 7th and 8th graders, it presents a chronological 
New : , ae 
1955 account of American history, enlivened with dramatic incidents and 
“te episodes in the lives of the men and women who built our nation. 
Edition , ; 
Hundreds of illustrations, including drawings, maps, and charts, most 
in color, make history come alive. Unique study aids and activities help 
pupils to take part imaginatively in the American adventure. Tests and 
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ROCKS 


CIENTISTS at the California Institute of 
Technology who have been making a 
study of the world’s resources report that 
we are standing in the dawn of a new civiliza- 
tion in which an enormously enlarged popula- 
tion will secure most of its raw materials for 
food, clothing, shelter, and the luxuries of life 
from sun, air, sea, and rocks. We spent an 
hour or so reading the summary of this report, 
which appeared in the May 21 issue of The New 
York Times, and by the time we finished we 
didn’t know whether to be elated or depressed. 
After a quick inventory of the resources of the 
community in which we live, we concluded that 
we would make out rather well—with one ex- 
ception. To the best of our knowledge, we have 
at least as much air as anyone else, and it’s good 
clean air. We're a little weak on sunlight at 
times, especially, it seems, during the summer 
months when vacations roll around, but our 
guess is that we can scrape along fairly well on 
what we have. As for sea water, we have plenty 
of that right on our doorstep, so to speak. It’s 
the rocks that worry us. They are as scarce in 
this part of Cape Cod as grass is in Times 
Square, and if we don’t get some help from our 
neighbors the dawning civilization is going to 
provide Truro with pretty slim pickings. 
According to the report, we are going to have 
a lot more neighbors in the not very distant 
future—double the earth’s present population of 
2,600,000,000 in another century, and perhaps 
10,000,000,000 by the year 2050, maybe even 
30,000,000,000. These are a lot of mouths to feed, 
and with our present methods of utilizing the 
earth’s resources we can’t begin to do the job. 
About half of the earth’s people receive barely 
enough food to maintain a minimum level of 
existence, and close to a quarter of the popula- 
tion is undernourished. That’s why we're going 
to have to rely upon the earth’s most common 
resources—sunlight, sea water, air, and rocks. 
The California Institute of Technology re- 
port isn’t a piece of science fiction. It is the prod- 
uct of a careful survey that the Institute has 
been making for major American industries, a 


“speculative projection,” the C.I.T. people call 
it, and they have published their conclusions to 
date under the title of Raw Materials, Energy, 
Population and the Spread of Industrialization. 

As one of the bases for their projection into 
the future, the California scientists prepared a 
table showing the average per capita consump- 
tion in the United States in 1950 of a selected 
group of raw materials. American appetites, it 
appears, are really voracious, and it is easy to 
see why someone is going to have to find new 
sources of raw materials in fairly short order. 
In mid-twentieth century, the report states, the 
per capita consumption of energy, measured in 
terms of coal, was eight tons; of steel, 1,260 
pounds; of copper, 23 pounds; of stone, sand, 
and gravel, 7,300 pounds; of food, more than a 
third of a ton. Our annual per capita consump- 
tion of water is staggering—200 gallons for 
drinking; 15,000 gallons for washing, laundering 
heating, and air conditioning; 160,000 gallons 
for industrial uses; and 200,000 gallons for 
agricultural uses. These are only a few of the 
raw materials listed. In a few cases, we are con- 
vinced someone else must be getting our share. 
Five hundred and twenty pounds of salt does 
seem a little high, but maybe it’s a reasonable 
figure, for hardly a meal goes by without the re- 
minder that we are using too much, but we can’t 


_for the life of us figure what we have béen do- 


ing with 130 pounds of phosphate rock and 520 
pounds of cement. 

In the new civilization the C.1.T. men tell 
us is now rising over the horizon, people are 
going to use even larger quantities of these 
raw materials, but they are going to have to get 
them from sources we have as yet barely begun 
to exploit, including low-grade mineral ores, 
ordinary granite, and eventually common every- 
day rock. 

The potential value of “ordinary rock” is 
especially interesting to us, for we do have 
three large rocks on our property, the only 
ones, to our knowledge, in the entire town. We 
must confess to being a trifle smug about the 
situation, which leaves us certainly better pre- 
pared to enter the new civilization than our 
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fellow townsmen who couldn't rake together a 
wheelbarrow load of small stones if their lives 
depended upon it—and the way we are heading, 
it may come to just that. Our rocks rest in a 
thicket of beach plums and bayberry bushes. For 
several years, probably because the rocks lie in 
a straight line, we toyed with the idea that they 
were outcroppings of what we called “bedrock.” 
This was a term we used without really knowing 
what it meant, but a geologist, a retired univer- 
sity professor, who visited us a few days ago, 
quickly put an end to our posturing. He took 
one look at the evidence and promptly an- 
nounced that our “bedrock” was really three 
granite boulders left by the glacier that formed 
the Cape many thousands of years ago. And so 
we aren't as well off as we once imagined we 
were, but if the California prediction is sound, a 
rock is a rock, and we don’t intend to sell ours 
short. How, exactly, one goes about converting 
his rocks into, say, a good juicy beefsteak or a 
winter coat is something else again, however, 
and apparently we aren’t the only one who has 
this problem on his mind, for one part of the 
C.1.T. report deals with the problem of “brain 
power.” 

We need scientists and engineers in much 
larger numbers than we now have, and they are 
going to have to have enough skill and creative 
ability to build factories that will process rock 
in much the same way that oil refineries now 
process crude petroleum. When this time comes 
factories all over the world will be taking rocks 
in the back door and pouring out a steady 
stream of metals and chemicals from the front 
door. The energy for these factories will come 
from the same rocks that the factories will be 
processing, with each ton of granite yielding 
about four grams of uranium and twelve grams 
of thorium, or the equivalent in terms of energy 
of 50 tons of coal. The surplus energy will be 
used for many purposes, including the conver- 
sion of sea algae into food. One of the scientists, 
with what we may justifiably conclude is an 
aversion to algae, suggested “the possibility of 
using the ocean, as we do grazing land, with 
the help of a domesticated beast, a sea pig. 
“But,” he quickly added, “we would first have 
to domesticate a sea pig.” 

Somehow or other the prospect of a Thanks- 
giving dinner cooked in an atomic oven and 
consisting of a half dozen pills and a dish of 
processed algae, no matter how nourishing and 
even with a shoulder of sea pig thrown in for 
good measure, leaves us with a flat taste in our 


mouths. If this is the best the bright new era 
has to offer us, we're going to be sorry we didn’t 
come over on the Mayflower. There weren't 
any rock-processing plants then, and none in 
prospect, and life was rough in many ways, but 
the Pilgrims did have something to live for that 
we looked for and didn’t find anywhere in the 
report of the C.I.T. scientists—and we are not 
thinking of the rich red venison the Pilgrims 
shared with their Indian guests at that first 
Thanksgiving feast. As far as we know, and we 
have read Bradford’s history a number of times, 
the Pilgrims didn’t measure the good life in 
quantitative terms. It’s less than likely that any 
of the Mayflower passengers ever gave a thought 
to how many persons the earth could support if 
men directed their creative energies to the prob- 
lem. They just weren’t impressed with numbers 
as numbers or with size as size. Nor were they 
concerned with how much material comfort a 
person could enjoy if men made material com- 
fort the first order of business. To be sure, the 
Pilgrims also had in mind the building of a 
new civilization, even as we have this in mind 
today, but the plans they made included the 
Mayflower Compact and a vision of a world 
in which men could live at peace with their 
fellow men and with their own consciences. 
The Cal Tech thinking runs along somewhat 
different lines. “Brain power,” the report de- 
clares, is the key to the future. “In a very real 
sense the critical limiting factor on the world’s 
resources is not materials, energy or food, but 
brain power.” This, the section devoted to the 
problem of how to get more and better scientists 
and engineers, is one of the most thoughtful 
parts of an extremely thought-provoking re- 
port. But we must confess that it leaves us cold, 
and we have the feeling that it wouldn’t have 
impressed the Pilgrims either, and not because 
of what the report said but because of what it 
left unsaid. We can almost hear Bradford's 
comment as he lowers the newspaper to his 
knees, ‘“‘Man doth not live by bread alone.” We 
were being facetious, perhaps needlessly so when 
we used algae and sea pigs as symbols of the 
bright new civilization of the future, but we 
aren't being facetious at all when we say that 
scientists have no more chance of building this 
bright new world without the guiding hand of 
men whose major concern is for right and wrong 
and the matters of conscience and spirit than 
they have of breeding a sea pig in a barrel of 
brine by the first of the year. The critical limit- 
(Concluded on page 337) 








The Architect of Our Free Press 





Vincent Buranelli 








UST two centuries ago, on April 2, 1756, 

died the most important editor in the his- 

tory of American journalism. James Alex- 
ander of the New York Weekly Journal may not 
have been the greatest figure ever produced by 
our Fourth Estate. For wealth of ideas he could 
not compete with his good friend Benjamin 
Franklin; and he was not an inventor like 
Bennett and Pulitzer, or an organ-voiced edi- 
torialist of the Greeley stamp. His function was 
strictly to adapt to New York a journalistic tech- 
nique already well known on the other side of 
the Atlantic. But since that technique expressly 
involved political independence in handling the 
news, Alexander has for America this unique 
preeminence, that he introduced freedom of the 
press to our part of the world. Because he fought 
and beat censorship for the first time in the 13 
colonies, every subsequent journalist, and every 
citizen, is deeply in his debt. 

The name of James Alexander is unfamiliar 
to all except experts in colonial journalism. He 
stands in the shadow of a man recognizable even 
to the public at large—John Peter Zenger, who, 
although only the printer of the Journal, be- 
came forever famous as the martyr who was 
thrown into jail, tried for “seditious libel,” and 
acquitted in a spectacular courtroom scene. The 
applause and the cheers of the gallery on that 
August day of 1735 still echo in the pages of our 
Sunday supplements as well as in our history 
books. Only three years age -America institutional- 
ized her veneration for the eighteenth century 
printer with the Zenger Memorial Room in Man- 
hattan’s former Sub-Treasury Building on Wall 
Street. 

Now all this, proper enough in itself, obscures 








Dr. Buranelli took his B.A. and M.A. degrees at 
University College in Dublin, his doctoral degree at 
Cambridge University. Recently Kaltenborn Fellow 
in Journalism at Princeton University, he is currently 
doing radio news writing and spending his spare time 
on a modernized edition of the Zenger case which, with 
introduction and notes, is scheduled for publication 
next spring by New York University Press. 
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the fact that Peter Zenger was not the big man 
behind “Zenger’s paper.” James Alexander was. 
Alexander edited the Journal, whipping the 
copy into shape issue by issue before turning it 
over to the Zenger printing shop for publica- 
tion. He was the master-mind of the campaign 
that ended with the wresting of freedom of the 
press from New York’s notorious Governor, 
Colonel William Cosby. 

Obviously, the editor of the newspaper was 
more important than the printer. But the point 
is that Alexander’s contribution was anonymous. 
Zenger’s place was open and avowed, for the 
Journal’s colophon bore his name as the one to 
contact for copies, the one who would receive 
letters to the editor. He did handle distribution. 
The political correspondence he passed on to 
Alexander. 

There would be no sense in derogating from 
the fame of Peter Zenger. He ran the risk, know- 
ing full well that he alone was vulnerable to 
the fury of the Governor; and he stood the test 
when it came. Moreover, his historical impor- 
tance remains intact since his trial undoubtedly 
did focus attention on the principle—the right 
of newspapermen to print the news without first 
clearing it with headquarters—as nothing else 
could. 

It is just a question of redressing the balance. 
The editor should stand beside the printer, the 
general who plotted the battle beside the soldier 
who actually faced the fire of the enemy—James 
Alexander beside Peter Zenger. Alexander has 
never been given his due by the chroniclers 
of American democracy. Yet how many of the 
Founding Fathers deserve more credit than the 
man who established our first free newspaper? 

To understand exactly what James Alexander 
achieved, consider the time and place in which 
he lived. The English colonies of the first half 


1The case for Alexander is carefully documented in 
three previous articles by the author, as follows: “Peter 
Zenger’s Editor.” American Quarterly. 7: 174-81, Summer 
1955; “Governor Cosby’s Hatchet-Man.” New York His- 
tory. 34: 26-39, January 1956; “The Myth of Anna Zen- 
ger.” William and Mary Quarterly. 8: 157-168, April 
1956. 
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of the eighteenth century knew little enough 
about freedom to publish, and nothing at all 
about unfettered journalism. Pamphlets and 
broadsides critical of the authorities could in- 
deed be turned out with some impunity because 
they were usually passing things, published to 
meet a given situation and then forgotten. But 
newspapers were something else—permanent 
periodicals whose opinions were hammered into 
the public consciousness every week. 

Governors could not afford to ignore such 
opinions, nor did they. The pre-Zenger era was 
studded with the misfortunes of editors who 
went too far. The first of our newspapers was 
the first to feel the heavy hand of the censor. 
Benjamin Harris’ Publick Occurrences (1690) 
died a sudden death immediately after birth, 
suppressed by the Pooh Bahs of Massachusetts 
for what were called “reflections of a very high 
nature,” i.e., criticism of the government. One 
single issue of Publick Occurrences, and Harris 
was out of business. 

As a result, when John Campbell published 
the earliest successful American newspaper in 
1704, his Boston News-Letter, he carefully in- 
scribed across the masthead the words “Published 
by Authority,” and never departed from the 
censorship implied by the legend. That was the 
secret of the News-Letter’s longevity (it was still 
around when the Revolution broke out). 

Harris and Campbell form the paradigm for 
the era—to succeed an editor either conformed 
or else took his chances. James Franklin found 
that out. After his New England Courant of- 
fended the authorities they forbade him to pub- 
lish a newspaper, a command that he got around 
by pretending thenceforth that his brother Ben- 
jamin was the real publisher. Down in Phila- 
delphia, Andrew Bradford learned that the 
Quakers were no more liberal about criticism. 
They threw him into jail for printing obnoxious 
remarks in his American Weekly Mercury, and 
warned him to take care for the future. Similar 
examples could be multiplied from the history 
of colonial journalism. The casualty rate was 
high. 

The fate of editors contemporary with James 
Alexander is the background against which his 
career must be viewed. We need not go into the 
political fight that swirled around the New 
York Weekly Journal. The character and con- 
duct of Governor William Cosby have been de- 
scribed too often to need repetition here. The 
events leading up to the trial of the printer, and 
the trial itself, are well known. 


What concerns us in this article is the way 
Alexander made freedom of the press, frankly, 
overtly and publicly, the basis of his editorial 
policy. If “Published by Authority” was John 
Campbell’s slogan, then this was James Alex- 
ander’s: “The liberty of the press is a subject 
of the greatest importance, and in which every 
individual is as much concerned as he is in any 
other part of liberty.” ; 

The motto, laid down as early as the Journal's 
second issue (November 12, 1733), was taken 
from the Craftsman, which had already been 
through a resounding journalistic struggle in 
Britain. Later issues of “Zenger’s paper’’ stressed 
the freedom theme as stated by Thomas Gordon 
and John Trenchard in their Cato’s Letters, a 
classical source of libertarian ideas. Alexander 
took the arguments of Gordon and Trenchard 
(originally aimed at the British government and 
the men of the South Sea Bubble) and put them 
to work in colonial New York. 

How nearly some of the Letters touched the 
despotism of Governor Cosby is obvious from 
the bare mention of their titles: “Of reverence 
true and false,” “Cautions against the natural 
encroachments of power,” “The right and ca- 
pacity of the people to judge of government.” 
Others point more clearly to the rights of news- 
papers: “Of freedom of speech: that the same is 
inseparable from public liberty,” “Reflections 
upon libelling.” 

That Alexander relied substantially on Brit- 
ish writers was not at all to his discredit. He 
did nothing more in the field of journalism than 
Jefferson did in that of political philosophy. 
The one went to classics like Milton, Swift, 
Steele, Gordon, and Trenchard for usable ideas; 
the other borrowed in a similar way from Locke, 
Blackstone, and Montesquieu. Each applied 
what he found to his American experience, and 
each produced an enduring result. The New 
York Weekly Journal may look pale beside the 
Declaration of Independence; nevertheless “Zen- 
ger’s paper” was an influential force long before 
anyone thought of revolution. Moreover it con- 
tributed, if only indirectly, to the formulation of 
the First Amendment to the Constitution which 
guarantees freedom of the press. 

Alexander approached his problem in no hap- 
hazard fashion. His duel with Governor Cosby 
was no hit-or-miss affair. His victory was no 
accident. The sole purpose of the Journal being 
to criticize the local administration; independent 
journalism being at the same time unfamiliar 
to the colonists; therefore the opposition news- 
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paper had to justify its very existence. Alex- 
ander saw the logic of his position, and launched 
a bold campaign to educate the public, inserting 
into his columns philosophical essays on freedom 
as regularly as hostile stories about the Governor. 
The essays justified the stories. 

Alexander was lucky in one way. He had a 
solid year of publication before his printer was 
arrested, a year in which to make known the 
case against censorship, and then almost another 
before Peter Zenger’s trial came up. Each issue 
of the Journal during all those weeks was virtu- 
ally a lesson in the one subject. And the lesson 
was learned by his pupils. They contributed the 
jurors who (prodded also by the vibrant oratory 
of Andrew Hamilton) defied the Chief Justice 
and brought in a verdict of Not Guilty. 

Not so well-known are two other incidents 
that prove how far the newspaper’s demand for 
uncensored reporting echoed in the minds of its 
readers. Both are precisely to the point because 
both mention the right at issue in so many words. 

When Governor Cosby was striving to line 
up the colony’s officialdom behind his assault on 
“Zenger’s paper,” he approached the magistrates 
of New York City and demanded their endorse- 
ment of the famous ceremonial burning of four 
copies in front of the City Hall. Not only was 
it refused but the city fathers couched their 
refusal in the following terms: “. . . this Court 
conceives itself bound in duty, for the preserva- 
tion of the rights of this Corporation and, as 
much as they can, of the liberty of the press and 
of the people of the province . . . to protest 
against the order aforesaid, and to forbid all 
members of this Corporation to pay any obedi- 
ence to it until it be shown to this Court that 
the same is authorized by some known law, 
which they neither know nor believe that it is.” 

Our second example comes after the trial and 
acquittal. New York City bestowed its citizen- 
ship on Andrew Hamilton, and the citation 
mentions “his learned and generous defence of 
the rights of mankind and the liberty of the 
press in the case of John Peter Zenger.” 

The quotations (the italics are not, of course, 
in the originals) show how well the public had 
absorbed the Journal’s doctrine. In each case 
the reaction was just what Alexander wanted—a 
clear recognition and an unequivocal statement 
of the legitimacy of independent journalism. 

Posterity also learned Alexander’s lesson. The 
Zenger case became a precedent on which later 
editors could fall back when threatened with the 
blue-pencil of the panjandrums. Alexander 


liamilton referred to it during the celebrated 
trial of Harry Croswell. In our own time Peter 
Zenger has become the stock example for any- 
one speaking on the subject of censorship and 
the news. The New York Bar Association 
summed it all up with a plaque dedicated to 
Andrew Hamilton, the inscription of which 
notes how he “contributed to the foundation 
and subsequent establishment in the American 
Colonies and the United States of America of 
the now cherished principles of constitutional 
liberty, freedom of the press, independence of 
the judiciary, independence of the bar, freedom 
of elections and independence of the jury.” 

Ironically, the man who did more than any- 
one to make all these accolades possible hardly 
gets more than a passing reference. Perhaps 
Alexander wanted it that way. He certainly 
never paraded his connection with the Journal, 
even after Governor Cosby’s death, even after 
“Zenger’s paper” itself became defunct in 1751. 
It cannot be argued that he never realized the 
importance of what he had done. His editorial 
career alone would disprove the notion, besides 
which he both edited A Brief Narrative of the 
Case and Tryal of John Peter Zenger, Printer 
of the New York Weekly Journal, and wrote a 
vigorous defense of the acquittal when it was 
attacked in the Barbadoes Gazette as “bad law.” 
It was an open secret in his own time that he 
was the “anonymous” editor who threw the 
Governor into paroxysms of rage, but he him- 
self left nothing more tangible than some letters 
and a mass of copy intended for the newspaper. 

It is a pity that he has told us so little about 
himself, for there are few pre-Revolution men 
about whom we would like to know so much 
more. If only he had written the history of 
“Zenger’s paper”’—how it was planned as the first 
thing of its kind in America, who sat in on the 
editorial sessions, who wrote the copy! There are 
many other facets to the biography of this man, 
but nothing that has anything like the same 
interest for us as his journalism career. 

Yet we know the key thing about him. His 
monument lies all around us in the whirling 
presses of free newspapers, in the devotion of us 
all to the principles he laid down in the misty 
dawn of democratic development when censor- 
ship was still the accepted thing and free news- 
coverage an outrageous innovation. 

Our journalists could do worse in this year of 
1956 than pause for a salute to their colonial 
predecessor and virtual patron saint—James 
Alexander of the New York Weekly Journal. 
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MONG the least successful efforts in the 
whole area of governmental regulation 
have been those designed to exert con- 

trol over the national campaign expenditures of 
the major political parties in the United States. 
Legislation passed by Congress for this purpose 
has not limited the amount of money spent for 
Presidential and Congressional campaigns nor 
determined, even approximately, the extent of 
party expenditures incurred for such elections. 
The complete failure of pertinent legislation to 
achieve this goal is attributable to a number of 
factors, chief of which is the unrealistic limita- 
tion imposed upon the national committees of 
the major parties and upon candidates for elec- 
tion to Congress. Contributions to the national 
committees are limited to a total of $3,000,000 
or less, while the maximum which can legally 
be spent by Congressional candidates is $25,000 
for Senators and $5,000 for Representatives. In 
view of present day costs of literature, telephone 
service, newspaper, radio and television adver- 
tising, these amounts of money border on the 
ludicrous. It is a defensible statement that if 
the limits legally imposed upon nationa! politi- 
cal expenditures were accepted literally by the 
major parties, campaigns in their current form 
would be impossible to stage. 

There are those among the American elec- 
torate who contend that the disappearance of 
the political campaign from the national scene 
would be a definite improvement to our society. 
In addition to criticizing high costs, those who 
discount the necessity for campaigns point to 
the facts that most voters make up their minds 
before the campaigns actually get under way, 
and that the methods employed by the parties in 
filling their war chests are questionable. There- 
fore, conclude these citizens, political campaigns 
are not only superfluous but unworthy. 

The contention that all campaigns, especially 
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those developed in Presidential election years, 
are too expensive possesses some validity. Esti- 
mates of expenditures in the 1952 election gen- 
erally reached almost $100,000,000. Since the 
total number of voters in 1952 was about sixty- 
one and one-half million, these estimates indi- 
cate that about $1.50 per voter was spent by the 
major parties in their attempts to influence the 
decision of the American electorate. This con- 
siderable sum of money, raised and spent during 
a campaign lasting no more than six months, 
is thought by an impressive segment to have been 
raised in an unbecoming manner and spent 
inefficiently and wastefully. 

Although estimates of expenses in our most 
recent Presidential campaign are reasonably ac- 
curate, they have only a superficial validity in- 
sofar as the proposition of excessiveness goes. 
Accepting without qualification the figure of 
$100,000,000, we must exercise caution concern- 
ing the number of voters for whose support this 
expenditure was made. Participation in the 1952 
election was above average; yet only 63 percent 
of the estimated eligible voters actually went to 
the polls. It is not arguable that the remaining 
37 percent of the potential electorate in no way 
responded to the campaign efforts of President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Stevenson. Many among 
this 37 percent were inactive not from choice 
but for a variety of other reasons. Unavoidable 
absence from one’s election district on election 
day, illness, disfranchisement due to change of 
residence from one state to another or within 
the state in instances when the move was made 
within six months of election day, and disfran- 
chisement due to local prejudices account for 
a substantial amount of non-voting in the 
United States. Even though the non-voter does 
not cast a ballot, his vicarious participation re- 
quires his inclusion in the electorate which is the 
target in national campaigns. 


1“Estimated eligible voters” refers to those who are 
citizens over 21. It does not refer solely to registered 
voters, of whom a much larger proportion participate in 
elections. Also, when the 11 states comprising the South 
are excluded, voting participation in 1952 was closer to 
75 percent of the “estimated eligible voters.” 
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The question should be raised as to the pro- 
priety of attaching a price tag to the operations 
of a political institution so inextricably inter- 
woven with the development of democratic gov- 
ernment. This is not to say that we must cast a 
cloak of immunity over all actions of political 
parties. While there is a need for greater interest 
by citizens in the operations of political parties, 
the interest might well be expressed in assist- 
ing the parties to perform their functions rather 
than decrying the worth of those functions. One 
B-52 Bomber or a Forrestal class aircraft carrier 
also requires a huge financial outlay, but does 
either contribute more to democratic govern- 
ment in America than the traditional activities 
of our major parties? Campaign expenses are 
admittedly high; it is, however, a moot point 
whether they are too high in comparison to the 
services they perform for our society. 

Another consideration regarding the high 
cost of political campaigns arises from the grow- 
ing importance of certain portions of the elec- 
torate and from the rapid development of com- 
munication media. The first factor has rendered 
it necessary to reach hitherto neglected sources 
of electoral support; the latter, while causing a 
tremendous increase in the cost of items cus- 
tomarily purchased by political campaigners, has 
made it possible to invade even the most inac- 
cessible regions. At one time in our political life 
it was possible to design a campaign calculated 
to appeal to virtually every voter and to ad- 
minister the campaign from one general head- 
quarters. This is no longer the case. In areas of 
rapid population increase,? where the political 
organizations have not been able to assimilate 
the new populations, “Volunteers” and “Citi- 
zens” groups have been instituted to recruit new- 
comers and to open up an entirely new area of 
political activity. Although the enthusiasm and 
interest of such groups are usually welcome, two 
headquarters mean that overhead expenses are 
doubled. Use of several headquarters frequently 
involves the distribution of special pieces of cam- 
paign literature. Even though the use of auxili- 
ary organizations has been found necessary to 
provide political service for new population 
centers, the effect upon campaign costs is obvious. 


* Montgomery County, Maryland, experienced a 41 per- 
cent increase in population in 1952-1956. While this in- 
crease was the highest for any one county in the United 
States, our suburban areas generally showed a 16. per- 
cent increase. The national increase was 7 percent from 


1952-1956. 


The impact of television on American politics 
cannot be overstated. Many of the myriad politi- 
cal implications of this medium have yet to 
manifest themselves, but the effect of television 
on party finances is already clear. In 1952 a half- 
hour television coverage on a national hook-up 
cost about $60,000. A fifteen-second announce- 
ment on one television station cost $250. Since 
television up to this time has merely been an 
addition rather than a substitute for traditional 
methods of campaigning, the result has been to 
increase campaign costs by the huge sum re- 
quired for television time. Thus, the need to sell 
the candidate to virtually every element of the 
population, the appearance and adoption of 
expensive new campaign methods, and the reflec- 
tion of generally high price levels for all services 
and commodities, have contributed to the soar- 
ing costs of political campaigns. 

The assertion that most of the voters have 
made up their minds by Labor Day which can- 
didate will receive their vote, is considered by 
some political analysts to have a basis in fact. 
However, the number of voters who have come 
to a relatively firm decision by Labor Day, which 
is the traditional starting date for national cam- 
paigns, appears to vary from election to election. 
In October of 1948 some 1g percent of the adult 
population was undecided as to which candidate 
they would support for President, while in 1952 
only 6 percent were as yet undecided. These 
statistics could lead to the dubious conclusion 
that the $100,000,000 spent in 1952 was for the 
benefit of about 4 million voters, some of whom 
were so torn by indecision that they did not vote 
at all. 

It must be noted that the 1952 election was 
unique in having so few voters undecided in 
October. Furthermore, had the campaign ceased 
as of October or sooner, there is reason to be- 
lieve that many voters would not have remained 
partisan enough to vote on election day. Elec- 
toral participation in state elections is markedly 
below that in national elections, and local elec- 
tions engage the attention of a sad minority 
of the electorate. Therefore, the creation and 
maintenance of a strong desire to vote is some- 
thing which cannot be entrusted to whim or 
fortuitious circumstance. The nourishment of 
the urge to express one’s preference by means of 
the ballot becomes a most important justifica- 
tion for the expenditures involved in political 
campaigns. 

A criticism bearing indirectly on _ party 

(Concluded on page 318) 
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Time for a New Look at Africa 


David Scanlon 








ATURDAY was always an eventful day 
at our African home, for Saturday meant 
a 25-mile trip to the capital for supplies. 
Always there was a great “palaver” among the 
Africans in the village to decide who would go 
in our jeep, but one Saturday in particular there 
was an even greater clamor. We knew there must 
be an event of great importance to arouse such 
a furor, and finally one man explained, “There 
is a Tarzan picture playing at the movies and 
we think it is very funny to see how the people 
in your country think we live.” 

In a very real sense this remark summed up 
all too often an American’s conception of Africa. 
We have been besieged by travel books written 
in a sensationalist style. We have also had vol- 
umes of political commentaries written by visi- 
tors who “do” Africa in a few weeks. Despite 
many accurate accounts the general impression 
is still one of a mysterious continent peopled 
by savages. 

In the past when the study of world politics 
consisted chiefly of European politics, Africa 
could be dismissed with a few pages in a text- 
book. Today the realization that what happens 
in Africa can influence what happens in Europe 
and America, and in fact the entire world, has 
led to a greater demand on the schools to present 
a broader picture of this rapidly changing dy- 
namic continent. 

To the European and American, North Africa 
is easier to understand than Africa below the 
Sahara. Egypt has been studied for centuries. 
Other north African countries—Morocco, Tu- 
nisia, Algiers, and Libya—represent the blending 
of a Mediterranean culture with which we are 
familiar and an Arab culture that has contributed 
to Western Civilization and that, historically 








“The incident involving Tarzan and the jeep,” 
the author writes, “occurred while I was working 
in Liberia as a member of the UNESCO Fundamental 
Education Project.” Since his return to the United 
States, Dr. Scanlon, who holds the title of Associate 
Professor, has been in charge of the African Institute 
at State Teachers College in Newark, New Jersey. 
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speaking, has been long considered in social 
studies programs. 

When we attempt to deal with Africa south 
of the Sahara, however, we run into difficulty. 
Not only have inadequate materials for the 
teacher and the students failed to give us a true 
understanding of Africa as it is today, but many 
accounts have actually given a distorted picture 
of African society. Too often in films and books 
the peculiar in African society is emphasized— 
the pygmies, obscure tribal rites, sacrification 
ceremonies, witchcraft, Mau Mau—without giv- 
ing any realization of how they fit into African 
life. Although such elements are found in some 
African societies, they are as foreign to some 
Africans as they are to Americans. An African 
student once remarked that it might be time 
to write a book entitled, “Boston to New Or- 
leans.” Such a book might start with a descrip- 
tion of the hanging of the witches on Boston 
Common, move on to a report of Murder, Inc. 
in New York City, and continue down the 
eastern seaboard picking out the unusual and 
the lurid. Although a book of this type might 
be accurate in detail, it would give the reader 
as distorted a picture of our society as we often 
have of Africa. 

If an effective presentation of Africa is to be 
made in the classroom, the teacher must search 
beyond the melodramatic and find those basic 
concepts that help us understand African so- 
ciety. In many respects these are to be found in 
those ideas held almost universally by all 
peoples, such as the dignity of man, love of 
family, and a belief in God. 

The following concepts are offered as a frame 
of reference. They do not pretend to be an ex- 
haustive study of Africa, but rather are a few 
concepts not made evident in most books. 


Africans have had a past history that in many 
respects resembled that of medieval Europe. 
Today Africans, for the most part, live in small 
villages or towns. In the past, great empires 
flourished. The famous Ghana, Mali, and Song- 


1 Robert Ruark. Something of Value. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1955. Foreword. 
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hay empires are examples of civilizations that had 
developed before the European occupation. Por- 
tugal started sending ambassadors to these king- 
doms in the fifteenth century. Undoubtedly the 
greatest kingdom was that of Benin. Early 
European explorers described the beautiful 
cities, and today in museums throughout the 
country there are examples of Benin bronze 
work—work that required a high degree of skill. 

The disintegration of African culture pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate under the slave trade. The 
empires had been torn by internal strife and 
weakened by plagues. From the depopulation 
by slave traders on the west coast, the area has 
not yet fully recovered. 


From the historical viewpoint, Africans have 
favored various forms of government. Forms of 
state organization in African society were by 
no means uniform at the time of the European 
slave trade. The Songhay empire was an absolute 
despotism. The Bornu organized a society based 
on aristocracy. The Yorubu and the Benin were 
constitutional monarchies. The Ibos were a 
democratic society. 

To European colonial powers, the most effec- 
tive method of controlling the territories was 
to rule through chiefs. The policy of indirect 
rule was fully developed by Lord Frederick 
Lugard. The British soon found vast areas where 
there were no chiefs, as for example, in the 
democratic land of the Ibos. In this case, “war- 
rant chiefs” were appointed and supported by 
the British army. It should be pointed out that 
the use of these chiefs, ruling by right of “war- 
rant” was never successful. 


While the African societies may be techno- 
logically underdeveloped, there are other aspects 
of their society that are highly developed. Unfor- 
tunately, the term “underdeveloped” has_be- 
come a convenient label that is too broad to 
describe adequately societies that are not on an 
equal plane with industrialized western nations. 
In the case of Africa it does not take into con- 
sideration the high development of and respect 
for the law. From their earliest contact Euro- 
peans have commented on the African’s attitude 
toward law. “Palaver” huts in which law cases 
are heard and discussed form the center of many 
African villages. Lengthy debates are held com- 
paring the facts in a case with other cases that 
have been held. In many societies the plaintiff 
in a case has the right of appeal to those chiefs 
who occupy positions above those of the local 
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chief. Judgment is not passed by a chief or 
council of elders without serious consideration 
of past cases and precedents that have been 
established. 


While education in Africa has been limited, 
there is evidence to suggest that in some areas 
literacy and education were developing before 
the European penetration. Today the education 
of the African child is still primarily a practical 
training in home and family living. In many 
African societies citizenship and religious train- 
ing is incorporated in the “coming of age” cere- 
monies offered by the secret societies. A begin- 
ning in formal education has been made by 
missionaries, European colonial powers, and 
some governments. However, as yet only a small 
fraction of the African population is affected by 
these schools. 

The first formal training in Africa south of 
the Sahara was brought by the Mohammedan 
penetration of the area. As Islam moved south- 
ward, Koran schools were opened. While these 
schools were limited to the reading and inter- 
pretation of the Koran in Arabic, they provided 
a link with that world beyond the Sahara. Writ- 
ten records were introduced in many of the 
larger towns. In northern Nigeria, for example, 
there are written records that date back to the 


year A.D. goo. 


Africa’s lack of technological development can 
be partially explained by the historical and geo- 
graphical conditions of the Bantu people. The 
pygmies of the Belgian Congo and the Bushmen 
of the Transvaal were the original inhabitants 
of Africa. The Bantu people who today repre- 
sent the vast majority of the Africans apparently 
moved in successive waves of migration from the 
region of the Upper Nile across the continent. 
They brought with them skill in bronze and 
iron making. Unfortunately for the Bantu, they 
met no civilization that was equal to their own. 
Their civilization represented a higher form 
than that of the Pygmy or the Bushman, and as 
they moved westward and northward they were 
moving away from the Middle East and Mediter- 
ranean cultures. The Sahara and the vast ex- 
panse of land on the continent itself provided 
an isolation that prevented contacts with Arab- 
Mediterranean culture. 

The Bantus found in Africa an apparently 
endless expanse of land. When soil was ex- 
hausted, it was a simple matter to move on to 
new lands. This constant moving, migrating to 
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new lands, meant that for centuries the Bantus 
lived on a frontier. There was little time to build 
cities and build the foundations on which the 
culture could evolve to a higher degree. And 
always there was the tropical climate and disease. 
The final wave of migration occurred at the 
same time that the Dutch landed in South 
Africa. For the African, the frontiers of the con- 
tinent had finally ended, but there was no op- 
portunity for the growth of a higher level of 
culture, for as the African had ruled the Pygmy 
and the Bushman, so the European ruled the 
African. 

It is remarkable that elements of the African 
culture could develop so highly in view of the 
constant migration and lack of contact with 
other cultures. In terms of social organization, 
art, the dance, and verbal literature, the African 
had developed to a high degree. 


The concepts discussed above are offered in 
an effort to balance the view that Africa had no 
history, no development, until the advent of 


the European. Robert Ruark in the introduction 
to his popular novel, Something of Value, states 
“To understand Africa you must understand a 
basic impulsive savagery that is greater than any- 
thing we ‘civilized’ people have encountered in 
two centuries.” 

These are strange words to be written within 
ten years of Dachau and Buchenwald and in the 
light of present-day Soviet labor camps. There 
is a savagery in Africa, but it is not a monopoly 
held by that continent; in many cases, it is a 
savagery which many Africans feel is a last re- 
sort in an attempt to protect his home and 
family from foreign intruders. For in Africa, 
as in the world itself, love and respect for the 
dignity of man represent the desire of most 
men. If we are able to see Africans as fellowmen 
with equal strengths and weaknesses, we will be 
able to help in the solution of their pressing 
problems. If we insist upon viewing the African 
as a stereotype, we may lose an area that by 
choice and background is associated with the 
West. 
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finances is the insufficient development of dif- 
ference between the major American parties, an 
insufficiency which induces some voters to be- 
lieve that there is no genuine choice between 
one party and another. Differences between the 
parties in America are those of degree rather 
than kind and the result is some confusion in 
the minds of the electorate concerning political 
alternatives in national elections. If this am- 
biguity exists under prevailing political prac- 
tices, to what greater degree would it not exist 
in a system whereby campaigns were drastically 
limited in scope and nature. Imperfect as is the 
process of political education as conducted by 
the parties during national campaigns, an oppor- 
tunity is provided for political leaders with na- 
tional reputations to discuss issues facing the 
nation for which a political decision, that is, 
a decision involving choice and compromise 
between conflicting alternatives, must be found. 

A further function of national campaigns is 
the personalizing of the political process. The 
United States is now a nation of more than 165 
million people, and most Americans live under 
urban rather than rural conditions. There is 
a cultural tendency to do things in large num- 





bers which leads inevitably to a de-personaliza- 
tion of many of our activities. American politics 
suffers as much as various other fields of human 
endeavor from this tendency. The political 
campaign aims at arousing and involving the 
voter in the dramatic process of choosing a leader. 
No other device has been discovered which will 
render the electorate eager and willing to hear 
a candidate, to feel out his personality, to weigh 
his potential. 

Despite the high cost of political campaigns, 
there is ample justification for continuing and 
perfecting the various types of campaign activi- 
ties. Modifications to fit the evolving pattern of 
American society are certainly required, but the 
need to convince the undecided voter, to intensify 
political attitudes, to educate the voter concern- 
ing the differences between the parties, to recruit 
those who are interested in active participation 
in political life are continuing and undeniable. 
Any assistance or encouragement which the indi- 
vidual citizen can offer in providing the funds 
by which our major parties discharge their re- 
sponsibilities is a civic service important to the 
continuation of democratic government in the 
United States. 


Students-In-Industry Project 





Edgar Stahl 








HE American Problems classes of Em- 

merich Manual Training High School in 

Indianapolis, in cooperation with the 
Aiucrican Can Company, have participated in 
a program which is believed to be unique in the 
field of cooperation between industry and edu- 
cation at the high school level. 

Basically the program consisted of a study 
period of four weeks in which Canco’s local 
plant and sales district were used as “labora- 
tories” for the case study of American industry 
in action. The project culminated with the par- 
ticipating students “taking over” management 
of the local Canco plant for one day in what 
was known as “Students-In-Industry Day.” 

The program had several major objectives. 
High among them was the bridging of the gap 
between classroom studies and the realism of an 
industry working within the community. It was 
believed that students, by making a case study 
of an actual business and taking part in its 
routine, day-to-day management, not only would 
gain a more realistic knowledge of how the 
business and industrial world works but also 
would be better equipped to cope with life after 
graduation. 

There also was a strong feeling that if stu- 
dents could be provided with a better under- 
standing of the practical side of business, they 
would make better employees; that a better 
understanding between industry and its neigh- 
bors would result on the community level, and 
that students would be more likely to enter life 
with an open mind about the system under 
which we live. 

In addition to these general objectives, the 
following specific purposes were stressed: 

1. To give the student an understanding of 








Mr. Stahl, the Principal of the Emmerich Manual 
Training High School in Indianapolis, Indiana, here 
describes an interesting project that involved the 
social studies students, a classroom teacher, Mrs. 
Edna Gullett, the supervisory and administrative 
officers of the school, and a large number of the 
executives and office and plant personnel of the 
American Can Company. 
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the type of work involved in the various jobs and 
the kind of responsibility involved. 

2. To make sure that the student obtained a 
clear understanding of the decisions made on 
S-Day and of the facts and policies that go into 
the making of these decisions. 

3. To try to give the student a clear under- 
standing of the relation of his job to other jobs 
in the plant and his relations with other super- 
visors, as well as relations with employees who 
are supervised. 

4. To give the student some understanding of 
the types of knowledge and ability needed by a 
man holding a job. 

5. To give the student some personal experi- 
ence with the ways in which people in a business 
organization work together from hour to hour 
and from day to day. 

This problem was different from other in- 
dustry-education projects primarily because the 
American Can Company’s local facilities and 
managerial personnel were made available to stu- 
dents for a “laboratory study” of American in- 
dustry in action. 

The students spent about twenty periods of 
time in the classroom studying Canco’s opera- 
tions on an intensive basis. Canco executives 
appeared daily as guest instructors, describing 
for the students various aspects of the Company’s 
national and local operations, as well as the 
container and container-using industries in gen- 
eral. These talks led to searching classroom dis- 
cussions. As many as twelve different company 
executives worked with the students during the 
course of the project. 

The course of study included such subjects 
as the role of industry in the local community 
and its place in the free enterprise system, the 
container industry as an example of industry in 
operation, the American Can Company as a case 
study of a single business at work; the impor- 
tance of scientific research; engineering for mass 
production; human relations; the functions of 
management; how a firm’s income is spent on 
wages, raw materials, and dividends; and many 
related topics. 

The study course also included field trips to 
typical container-using industries, as well as to 
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the American Can’s local plant. Classroom ma- 
terials included such items as motion pictures, 
informative booklets, annual reports, break- 
downs of the firm’s dollar-income and where 
it goes, and various specially-prepared charts, 
diagrams, and maps depicting the operations of 
the business. 

The classroom phase of the course was con- 
cluded by a test. Marks achieved in the examina- 
tion, as well as the student’s general interest and 
indications of aptitude, formed the basis for as- 
signment of the students to managerial positions 
in the plant for a full day—“Students-In-Industry 
Day.” Here they worked side by side with the 
regular supervisory personnel. Posts filled on the 
“Students-In-Industry Day” ranged all the way 
from plant and district sales managers to assistant 
foremen and, in some cases, clerks and stenog- 
raphers. The students conducted all routine 
meetings, handled the daily correspondence, pre- 
pared and signed the daily reports, took incom- 
ing telephone calls, ordered raw materials, and 
called on customers. Every possible effort was 
made to give the students a full, active day in 
which they made management decisions and per- 
formed normal managerial functions. 

Very complete preparations were made for 
S-Day. The students spent several hours in the 
plant and sales office in advance of S-Day, work- 
ing with their “opposite numbers,” so that on 


§-Day they would understand their jobs and be 
able to participate to a maximum degree. 

In addition to these activities, plant visits 
were programmed on S-Day in the late afternoon 
for all interested students. Parents of the high 
school students, leading local educators, and 
prominent business and civic leaders also were 
invited to the plant on S-Day to see the pro- 
gram in operation. 

This was an experience these pupils will never 
forget. Their businessmen teachers, under the 
guidance of the regular class teacher, Mrs. Edna 
Gullett, provided a wealth of practical back- 
ground; their services were invaluable. he 
pupils learned, moreover, that classroom work 
is not ephemeral but it is definitely related to 
the fundamental principles and aspects of our 
economic and social order. They learned that 
our American system of free enterprise is not 
just a theory but a down-to-earth system of apply- 
ing initiative, brains, and skill to the problems 
of business and industry. 

When large segments of our responsible, adult 
citizens, such as these leaders in the Canco or- 
ganization, are willing and able to find ways of 
cooperating with their public 
the mutual goal of training intelligent, well- 
grounded young citizens, we will find ourselves 
engaged more and more in a realistic approach 
to our American problems. 


SC hools in 





The Art of 


You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him drink. 

Those who believe in this proverb are apt to 
conclude that you had better leave the horse to 
his own whims. 

Of course, it is obvious that you cannot make 
the horse drink, but if you don’t control him to 
some extent, he may die of thirst, or drink alkali, 
or when overheated drink so much as to re- 
quire a veterinarian. 

It is the same with children. My old profes- 
sor, Dr. MacVannel, used to say that “you can’t 
teach anybody anything. You can only put him 
in a place where he can learn.” Stern discipline 
won't make a child learn, nor will punishment 
make him like it. But research shows that the 
remedy is not to throw up your educational 
hands and leave the child to his devices—in the 
hope that sometime, somewhere, somehow he 
will become interested and teach himself. The 


Teaching 


learner needs guidance—friendly, 
shrewd guidance—based on experience and re- 
search. Sometimes suggestions, hints, words of 
wisdom will start the learning process. Some- 
times a verbal pat on the back will succeed. 
There are times for the teacher to lead, times to 
follow, times to look and listen; and even times 
when he should pull or push. “Keep his nose on 
the grindstone,” “make him work and like it,” 
“be guided by his interests alone’’—old slogans— 
are too easy. Research shows that good teaching 
is an exceedingly complex and subtle art of hu- 
man guidance and management. . Children 
may not be forced to learn, but by wise guidance, 
a skilled teacher can guide them to learn how 
to like a subject, how to learn it, and how to 
use it. 

(From William F. Russell. How To Judge A 
School. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
p. 80-81.) 


fair-minded, 








A Look at Government in Action 


George G. Bruntz 








HE teaching of “civics” or American Gov- 
ernment is becoming more and more 
practical and more challenging in the 
secondary schools. Not only are the textbooks 
written more interestingly, with many sugges- 
tions for practical application, but teachers of 
government are using local and state govern- 
ments as laboratories to help make the govern- 
ment course more real to the students of today. 

The local governmental agencies lend them- 
selves especially well to the laboratory technique. 
The town council, the Planning Commission, 
the Board of Health, and the local courts are 
only a few of the agencies that are being used 
by the secondary school teachers to make gov- 
ernment more meaningful to the students. 

One of the most comprehensive and interest- 
ing uses made of local government as a labora- 
tory for citizenship training can be observed in 
the Los Gatos Union High School in California. 
Here the teacher of government! has been ex- 
perimenting for several years with this approach 
to the study of government, and all who have 
seen her classes in action agree that it is a most 
successful technique of teaching. 

While studying local government the students 
are encouraged to visit various branches of gov- 
ernment. Some visit meetings of the town coun- 
cil, others attend sessions of the Planning Com- 
mission, and still others visit the police depart- 
ment, courts, and other local agencies. They re- 
port their experiences to the class. The members 
of the class ask questions about the activities 
of the phase of government each group observed. 
In some instances the visits are repeated to get 
information the class desires. 

The committee that had chosen to visit the 
Planning Commission meetings was asked by 
the class to learn what the issues were concern- 








This brief description of the way one group of 
students makes a continuing study of government in 
action is especially timely, coming as it does in the 
midst of a Presidential election campaign. The author 
is Professor of Social Science and Government at 
San Jose State College in San Jose, California, 
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ing re-zoning a certain section of the town. To 
get. the answer to this question the committee 
attended several of the hearings on the issues. 
Maps of the re-zoned areas were brought to the 
class and comparisons were made between the 
old and the new zoning maps. Through the 
study of these maps the students found out how 
the areas in which they lived were zoned. The 
issues were followed until the new zoning ordi- 
nance was adopted. The students not only un- 
derstood the issues involved in this matter, but 
they had a good understanding of the purposes 
and functions of the city Planning Commission. 

Not only were the students interested, but the 
parents learned from the students and they, the 
parents, attended Planning Commission hear- 
ings. Members of the Planning Commission re- 
ported that there never had been such interest 
in their work before. All agreed that the young 
people did much to stimulate interest in the 
problems that come before this important civic 
body. 

Students took an active interest in local elec- 
tions also. When the town Council election 
campaign was in progress the government class 
sent a committee to interview each of the can- 
didates. The entire class had discussed the is- 
sues upon which they desired each candidate to 
express his views. The committees reported their 
experiences back to the class. Some of the candi- 
dates gave statements in writing, which were 
read to the class. Members of the class were en- 
couraged to attend an “open forum” for town 
council candidates. From these various sources 
the students evaluated the candidates. Inter- 
estingly enough, a poll of the class on the various 
candidates on election day, resulted in the stu- 
dents choosing the same candidates as those the 
people put into office in that election. 

The local and state court system is always 
hard to explain to students. Here, again, the 
laboratory technique is a life-saver. A visit to 
the local courts resulted in an understanding of 
the types of cases handled by the various judicial 


* Miss Janet McGovney is the teacher. The author is 
grateful to her for permission to describe some of the 
work being done in her classes. 
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bodies. The class then went as a group to the 
county Court House where they were introduced 
to the various county officials, each of whom 
explained his work to the students. They took in 
every phase of county government from the 
county jail to the Superior Court. One of the 
judges of the Superior Court was holding court 
at the time of the visit. He took time out to ex- 
plain to the students the court procedure, the 
duties of the various officials, and the legal 
process involved in a criminal case. The students 
sat in the court room during a part of the trial. 

Since the class could not go to Washington to 
see Congress in action, it did the next best thing 
by inviting the Congressman from the district 
to come to the class when he was home on leave. 
He discussed the work of Congress, explained 
the committee system in Congress, and answered 
questions asked by the students. A tape record- 
ing was made of his discussion, and this was 
played back to the class the next day to refresh 
the minds of those who had heard him, and to 
help those students in other classes who had 
not heard the original speech. 

Political party organization and activities were 
made functional to the students by visits to the 
headquarters of the major parties. These visits 
gave the young people an understanding of how 
political parties operate. In some cases the stu- 
dents arranged visits with party precinct work- 
ers, and even members of the County Central 
Committees. 

The government classes left no phase of local 
or state government untouched. If there was 
a move on for incorporation of an area as a 
city, a committee attended the incorporation 
meetings. If the county planning commission 
was drawing up a master plan for a certain sec- 
viom of the country, a committee of the class was 
present to get a first-hand glimpse of the plans. 
If a state legislator was at home, he was invited 
to discuss state government and some of the 
major problems before the legislature. 

Even the Chamber of Commerce was used. 
This body often sponsors certain developments 
or encourages certain industries to locate in the 
area. Students find out why these industries are 
encouraged and what the town can do for them. 
They also discuss the impact of these new in- 
dustries on the community. Will more families 
come into the area to create a housing problem? 
Will the school be able to absorb the children 
of the new families coming in? Are the recrea- 
tional facilities able to expand to take care of 
the growing population? 


One of the most unique and valuable features 
of the laboratory technique as practiced in Los 
Gatos is the Annual Government Class Dinner. 
This is put on by the students, and every town 
official is invited as a guest. A student acts as 
the host for a certain official during the evening, 
seeing to it that he is introduced to other stu- 
dents and faculty members at the dinner. After 
the dinner there is an informal discussion period 
during which each official tells something about 
his work or answers questions relating to his 
work in the city government. 

Aside from the learning process that goes on 
at such a dinner, it has also proved to be effective 
public relations for the school. The city officials, 
from the Police Chief to the Mayor, get ac- 
quainted with the students and come to realize 
that teen-agers are fundamentally good. The stu- 
dents, on their part, come to realize that their 
city officials are decent and respectable human 
beings too. The young people develop a sense of 
pride in their own town and the part they can 
play in the town activities. This pride and sense 
of participation will carry over into the adult 
years and make for better citizenship. 

Student reaction to this approach to the study 
of government has always been favorable. “It 
really makes things a lot clearer when you 
actually see them going on instead of just read- 
ing about it,” is a typical comment by the stu- 
dents. After a visit to a session of the town 
council, one of the boys wrote, “I was very much 
impressed by the council meeting I attended. Not 
only do I feel that I understand our city govern- 
ment better, but I am much more interested in 
what is going on in our town.” 

The use of local government as a workshop 
does not mean the scrapping of the textbook. 
Texts are still important in giving the funda- 
mental principles of government and in chal- 
lenging the students’ interest in the workshop. 
As one student put it, “We still use and need our 
text for the information about government. The 
visits to the various branches of government 
simply make real what we have learned from the 
text.” 

There is no end to what an alert social studies 
teacher can do to make the subject more inter- 
esting to the students. Whether in a large city, 
a middle-sized city, or a small town, there are 
agencies that can be used as a laboratory for 
the study of government. Those who have tried 
it are convinced that it is practical, educational, 
and an excellent technique for motivating this 
very important subject. 
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HE following report is the result of a two- 

year study of opinions of college students at 

the beginning and at the end of the 
United States History Survey Course. This course 
is given in a four-year teachers college to third- 
year students during their first year of profes- 
sional work. The majority of the people were 
majoring in elementary education. The rest were 
expecting to teach in the secondary school. A 
smali minority were social studies majors. All the 
groups surveyed came through essentially the 
same type of curriculum in the secondary school 
and during their first two college years. Most 
of the students were beginning the study of 
United States History for the third time in their 
school lives. 

Three open-ended questions were asked: 
(1) What was the greatest achievement in United 
States History? (2) What was the greatest failure 
in United States History? (3) What is your 
favorite topic or period of United States His- 
tory? These questions were asked in September 
and in June of the same groups in the Survey 
Course during the academic years of 1952-1953 
and 1953-1954. The purpose of the opinion sur- 
vey was to determine what effect, if any, a year’s 
study of American History, had on the students’ 
concepts of positive and negative aspects of 
American History and of preference for special 
phases of national history. No attempt was made 
to contrast different teaching methods by the 
use of a control group. The same instructor 
used the same content and methods with all 
groups during both years of the study. Before 
the results of the survey are analyzed it would 
be well to give a brief consideration of the 
methods used. 


Most of our readers are familiar with the Am- 
herst College pamphlets, “Problems in American 
History,”? in which the spread of United States 
History is organized into comprehensive and 
controversial historical questions. The course 
which these groups took, was organized on the 
basis of problems covered in the Amherst Pam- 
phlets and others developed according to the 
discretion of the instructor and the joint deci- 
sion of the classes.? 

The following is a reproduction of the plan 
sheet which summarizes objectives, method, and 
content of the survey course taken by the groups 
involved in the study. 


A PROBLEMS APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Objectives Set Up by the Group 


1. To gain an understanding of the main 
trends and ideas that have influenced present-day 
America. 

2. To develop a constructive attitude toward 
American accomplishments and critical insight 
in American shortcomings. 

3. To get practical experience in group co- 
operation and to develop clear thinking and 
self-expression. 


Experiences Set Up to Provide 
For These Objectives 


1. Class formulated its own evaluation instru- 
ments. 

2. Class work accomplished through group 
processes: panels; round table discussions; crea- 
tive and imaginative presentations; general class 
discussions; lectures (about one per week). 

3. Class (with the instructor) formulated prob- 








Dr. Caruthers is Professor of American History and 
Director of Graduate Studies at Keene (N.H.) 
Teachers College. He has been an active member of 
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*Amherst College Department of American Studies. 
Problems in American History. (14 volumes). Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1950. 

*See Harvey Prentiss, “Problems and the College Sur- 
vey,” Social Education, April 1954. p. 169. This article 
stressed the problems approach and its growing promise 
as a method of developing critical thinking. 
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lems dealing with the major phases of American 
History. 


Problems Considered During the Year 


1. What have been the social, economic, and 
political effects of Puritanism in the American 
tradition? 

2. Was the American Revolution a clash of 
economic ideas or a struggle for political free- 
dom? 

g. Was the Constitution an expression of the 
general will or a conservative document to pro- 
tect propertied interests? 

4. Was slavery the cause of the Civil War or 
did it result from a clash of sectional views over 
political and economic issues? 

5. Did the quality of American life decline or 
improve after the Civil War? 

6. What social and political problems arose 
out of the “Gilded Age’”’ as reflected in the litera- 
ture of social protest and the philosophy of 
pragmatismr 

7. What was the nature and aims of the 
Progressive Movement as it affected social 
change? 

8. How can the period of the 1920's be called 
the era of social rest and reaction? 

g. Was the New Deal actually a social revolu- 
tion or was it in keeping with the American tradi- 
tion? 

10. Has the United States followed an effective 
and constructive policy in her world relations 
since 1900? 

a. How was the Open Door maintained and 
how did it commit us in the Pacific? (in- 
cluding the Formosan survival of the old 
Open Door Policy) 

How did our policy of isolationism evolve 
into world participation as marked by the 
Atlantic Pact? 
How did Korea become an incident in the 
“Cold War’? 

After dealing with the material in this way 
for two academic years the responses in Septem- 
ber of 1952 and 1953 were combined for com- 
parison with the combined response recorded in 
June of 1953 and 1954. The following data is 
arranged according to the number of times men- 
tioned in the responses. In compiling the data 
it was, of course, necessary for the instructor to 
paraphrase and sometimes interpret the students’ 
statements in order to develop some fairly uni- 
form and usable categories. However, original 
vording of the students was kept insofar as possi- 
ble. 


What Was the Greatest Achievement in U. § 


September 

Independence and the 
Constitution 

New Deal 

Abolishing Slavery and 
Preserving Union 

Westward Movement 


Industrial Democracy 
Educational System 
Louisiana Purchase 
Alaskan Purchase 
North Atlantic Pact 
World War II and 
Peace Settlements 
Good Neighbor Policy 
No Response 
Number of 
Responses 


Different 


History? 


June 

Independence and the 
Constitution 

Rise of Common Man 


Educational System 
Abolition of Slavery and 
Preserving Union 
New Deal 
Monroe Doctrine 
Growth of Capitalism 
Atlantic Pact 
Stability in Crisis 
Pulling out of 
Depression 
Westward Expansion 
No Response 
Number of Different 
' Responses 


What Was the Greatest Failure in U. S. History? 


September 

Isolationism 

Slavery and Discrimina 
tion 

Civil War 

Government Controls 

Yalta 

Indian Treatment 

Reconstruction Period 

Current Dissensions 


Asian Policy 

Mexican War 

Conflict Between Ex- 
ecutive and Congress 

Era of 1920's 

Imperialism 

Losing Allies 

Failure to Destroy 
Russia 

Using A Bomb 

Depression 

Japanese Truce of 1941 

Not believing in Bible 

Secretarianism 

Lack of Government 
Controls 

Recognizing Russia 

Pearl Harbor 

Exploiting Labor 

Passing 18th Amend 
ment 

Repealing 18th Amend- 
ment 

Growth of Unions 

Waste in Democratic 
Regime 

Long Tenure of Demo- 
cratic Regime 1 

No Response 19 

Number of Different 
Responses 29 


June 


Isolationism 


Civil War 

Social Inequalities 

Reconstruction Period 

Anti-Liberalism 

Discrimination 

Failure to Control 
Russia 

China Policy 

Lack of Positive Policy 


World War II 

Social Confusion 
Prohibition 
Government Corruption 


Joining United Nations 
Provincialism 

Monroe Doctrine 
Geneva Conference 
Involvement Abroad 
Depression 


Foreign Policy 

Recognizing Russia 

Pearl Harbor 

Exploiting Labor 

Passing 18th Amend- 
ment 

Repealing 18th Amend 
ment 

Growth of Unions 

Waste in Democratic 
Regime 

Long Tenure of Demo- 
cratic Regime 

No Response 

Number of Different 
Responses 











What Is Your Favorite 


September 

Civil War 

Colonial Period 

Revolution and Early 
Nationalism 

Recent U. S. (1900) 

Current Issues 

Political History 

World War I 

Economic History 
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Topic in United States History? 


June 
Foreign Policy 
Civil War 


Recent U. S. (1goo) 
Civil Rights 
Revolution 

Social Reform 

Early National Period 
Reconstruction 


Settlements and Ex- 
plorations 
Foreign Policy 


Puritanism 

Congressional Investi- 
gations 

Economic Trends 

Colonial Period 
Expansion 


Business Cycles 

Constitution 

Segregation 

Growth of the United 
States 1920'S 

French Revolution Business History 

Religious and Social Government Structure 

Negro Negro 

Presidents Presidents 

No Response No Response 

Number of Different Number of Different 
Responses Responses 


The responses of the groups surveyed in Sep- 
tember showed, in the opinion of the instructor, 
signs of confused and inconsistent thinking. Re- 
sponses of four students will serve as examples 
of this: (1) The greatest achievement was pro- 
vision of liberties and freedoms which have 
prevented the growth of a dictatorship; The 
greatest failure was allowing labor unions to 
grow to their present position of power. (2) The 
greatest achievement was the national effort 
made to recover from the depression; The 
greatest failure in history was the Democratic 
Party entrenching itself in power and spending 
so recklessly for so long (1952). (3) The greatest 
achievement was the establishment of the Social 
Security System; The greatest failure was the 
“Truman Merry-go-Round” which has made 
people uneasy about the government. (4) The 
greatest achievement was the establishment of 
the “checks and balance system and separating 
powers”; The greatest failure has been the “lack 
of governmental control of monopolies.” 


Interpretation of Data 


There was a wider range of items mentioned 
under the second question dealing with Ameri- 
can shortcomings. It would seem from this that 
the group was in less agreement on the choice of 
failure than of successes in American History. 
They were also less articulate in expressing their 
choice of shortcomings as shown by 19 no- 


answer responses to this as compared to 9 no- 
answer responses to opinion concerning achieve- 
ments (both in September). 

The group also seemed better able to state a 
choice in June than was the case in September. 
This is indicated by the fact that the June sur- 
vey recorded not a single no-answer response. 
It might also be stated that, since the range of 
choice seemed to be more limited in June in 
response to all three questions, their opinions 
had crystallized to some extent. Similarly, the 
June responses showed no signs of “confused” 
or “inconsistent” thinking as recorded above. 

Certain interpretations might be made con- 
cerning the responses to each question specifically. 


1. What Was the greatest achievement in 
United States History? 

Their faith in the achievement of independ- 
ence and the writing of the Constitution seem 
unshaken. This, even though the class-interest 
theory of Beard was examined along with the 
orthodox versions familiar to them. 

Social reforms and the New Deal ranked high 
at the conclusion of the course. 

Abolition of slavery and preservation of the 
Union had, by June, dropped to fourth choice 
and was replaced by the establishment of the 
educational system (sixth in order of mention 
in September). Their education courses, taken 
at the same time, might be responsible for this. 

Their choice of achievements are limited to 
domestic solutions. Foreign policy topics rank 
low on the list of choice of achievements. 


2. What Was the Greatest Failure in United 
States History? 

Failure in foreign affairs is the most frequently 
mentioned shortcomings; isolationism ranking 
first both times. 

Slavery and the Civil War still ranked high 
in June as example of failure but “social in- 
equalities,’ missing as a choice in September, 
ranked third in June. 


3. What Is Your Favorite Topic in United 
States History? 


The Civil War held a top position in June. 

The colonial period, second in September, 
was mentioned only twice in June. 

Foreign policy, mentioned twice in September, 
ranked first in June. 

Specific eras are most frequently chosen, rather 
than aspects of history such as economic, politi- 
cal or social. 
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Civil Rights and social reform, not mentioned 
as such in September, appear in June. 

Just why these patterns of choice changed or 
remained the same cannot be explained in a 
definite way. One might assume that the high 
school background would give the students their 
faith in the Constitution and their preference 
for the colonial period, Revolution, and Civil 
War. It might indicate that foreign policy is 
not stressed enough in the secondary school, 
since it was not considered a favorite by students 
entering the college survey. Also, the entering 
students were probably not attuned to American 
shortcomings. On the other hand, perhaps the 
college survey, stressing the problems approach, 
may have sharpened their critical faculties and 
alerted them to more recent developments at 
home and abroad. 

No precise or infallible claims can be made 
for the survey course in developing conceptual 
thinking and value judgments except, perhaps to 
reiterate: (1) student’s choices narrowed to fewer 
categories; (2) faith in democratic institutions 


was unaffected; (3) more critical facility in iden- 
tifying American problems was shown; (4) fewer 
signs of inconsistent thinking were noticed. 

Perhaps this study raised more questions than 
it answered. The writer would like to suggest 
that an elaboration of this study might include: 
(1) Setting up a control group to contrast prob- 
lems teaching with lecture discussion method in 
which major topics of American History are 
given equal emphasis. (2) Doing the same sur- 
vey in the south to note choice of Civil War, 
Civil Rights and segregation topics. (3) Run- 
ning a similar survey in the midwest to sample 
student attitudes towards such foreign policy 
topics as isolationism, Open Door, Yalta. (4) 
Broadening the survey to include a consideration 
of high school course content and news emphasis 
during the years of the college survey. 

A bit of research along these lines, however 
modest, may help to provide useful data on 
which to evaluate the effect of one’s own teach- 
ing, and will certainly help to keep one alert to 
what the students are thinking. 





Desegregation 


. Are you for desegregation? 

» WOE. 

. When will it come? 

. Not soon. 

. When? 

. When enough people, in a_ particular 
place, a particular county or state, cannot live 
with themselves any more. Or realize they don’t 
have to. 

Q. What do you mean, don’t have to? 

A. When they realize that desegregation is 
just one small episode in the long effort for 
justice. It seems to me that that perspective, 
suddenly seeing the business as little, is a liberat- 
ing one. It liberates you from yourself. 

Q. Then you think it is a moral problem? 

A. Yes, but no moral problem gets solved 
abstractly. It has to be solved in a context for 
possible solution. 

Q. Can contexts be changed? 

A. Sure. We might even try to change them 
the right way. 

Q. Aren’t you concerned about possible racial 
amalgamation? 

A. I don’t even think about it. We have to 
deal with the problem our historical moment 


purposes, the burden of our time. We all live 
with a thousand unsolved problems of justice all 
the time. We don’t even recognize a lot of them. 
We have to deal only with those which the 
moment proposes to us. Anyway, we can’t legislate 
for posterity. All we can do for posterity is to try 
to plug along in a way to make them think we— 
the old folks—did the best we could for justice, as 
we could understand it. 

Q. Are you a gradualist on the matter of seg- 
regation? 

A. If by a gradualist you mean a person who 
would create delay for the sake of delay, then no. 
If by gradualist you mean a person who thinks it 
will take time, not time as such, but time for an 
educational process, preferably a calculated one, 
then yes. 1 mean a process of mutual education 
for whites and blacks. And part of this education 
should be in the actual beginning of the process 
of desegrega ‘on. It’s a silly question, anyway, to 
ask if somebody is a gradualist. Gradualism is 
all you'll get. History, like nature, knows no 
jumps. Except the jump backward, maybe. . . . 
(From Robert Penn Warren. Segregation: The 
Inner Conflict in the South. New York: Random 
House, 1956. p. 64-65.) 





Teaching Social Studies 
to Poor Readers 


Frances Hauser Park 








UPILS have little interest in social studies 

when they cannot understand the concepts 

and ideas presented by the printed word. 
leaching social studies and English to a group 
of these disinterested poor readers is my assigned 
duty and my pleasure. All seventh-grade pupils 
at Washington Junior High School are grouped 
homogeneously by standard reading test scores 
which are administered during the latter part of 
the sixth grade. Our class consists of 32 seventh- 
graders whose reading test scores ranged from 
the first grade through the fifth grade. Seventh- 
grade textbooks and materials are too advanced 
for these slow learners, indifferent learners, and 
rebellious learners, so we learn social studies con- 
cepts through three other channels: (1) vision; 
(2) imagination; and (g) current events. 

Success in our three-part program does not 
require much reading skill. Yet, the program is 
designed to let each pupil experience success 
by learning for himself some new and under- 
standable concept. However, it should be em- 
phasized that reading is not neglected in our 
learning. Words from our social studies are 
frequently used in sound and spelling drills, 
and stories on low reading levels are often em- 
ployed. But, the learning of social studies con- 
cepts would be lost if we attempted all of it 
through the laborious channel of reading; there- 
fore, we have developed the program which is 
the subject of this writing. The three divisions 
of the program are made arbitrarily in order 
clearly to discuss the function of each one. In 
practice the divisions overlap continually and 
smoothly. 

The visual part of our program includes maps, 
films, and filmstrips. As we progress through the 
year, we build an atlas of commercial maps of 
each of the areas we study: Mediterranean area; 
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Central and Northern Europe; Russia; Middle 
East; Far East; South and Central Africa. We 
also draw a freehand map of each country 
studied. Most of the students enjoy art work, so 
they embellish the covers of their atlases with 
original designs. 

As we study each area of the Old World we 
color a map of that area and place a legend on 
it to help us read the map. To prevent mis- 
takes and confusion, each map is enlarged on the 
board and colored by one of the better students. 
It serves as a guide for coloring individual maps. 
For each new country we study we add a new 
page to our atlas. On this page we draw the 
country, beginning with some geometric figure, 
such as a square for Egypt, a triangle for Iraq, 
a trapezoid for Spain, or a cone for India. Then 
the figure is modified into a reasonable facsimile 
of the country. Emphasis is on space relationship 
as we locate and show on the map the important 
physical and political features of the country. 
The flag and historical facts in time-line se- 
quence complete the page. 

Very carefully we establish the position of the 
country on the world map and on the globe. 
We note the directions from Fresno we would 
follow to reach the country, the best routes by 
air and ship, and the probable traveling time 
necessary. This discussion usually develops into 
imagining a trip to the country and writing 
about it. 

A second division of the visual program is 
the frequent and planned use of films and film- 
strips. These are preordered from the central 
film library to fit into the course of study. We 
see the physical features, the vegetation and 
animal life, the food, clothing, and shelter of 
the people and the customary life. After antici- 
patory discussion we follow up the viewing with 
more discussion. From this study of films and 
filmstrips comes a large portion of the imagina- 
tive part of the social studies program. With 
each film or filmstrip we organize our talk 
around the challenge, “Let us imagine we are 
there!” 
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The imaginative part of our program is de- 
veloped by three means: (a) the films and film- 
strips; (b) the discussions based on maps; and 
(c) the use of many flat pictures as the basis for 
teacher-directed thinking and discussion. There 
is a wealth of sources for obtaining excellent flat 
pictures: old and new textbooks; story books; 
encyclopedias; airline offices and advertising de- 
partments; foreign embassies and tourist bu- 
reaus;! and picture magazines such as Life, Look, 
National Geographic, and Holiday. 

Discussions take place after each selected 
picture has been studied silently by the class. 
Each student is directed in this manner: “Look 
at the picture; notice the main things and also 
the background. Think of several ways in which 
this picture shows how the people in the country 
live.” Thinking is also directed toward the writ- 
ing- of imaginative stories. The teacher reads a 
story and asks the class to illustrate it with 
proper attention to dress and background. Or, 
the beginning of a story may be read and the 
students asked to write down their thoughts for 
a continuation and ending to the story. The stu- 
dents are helped with spelling and sentence 
structure, of course, for this area of our work 
becomes an English lesson. 

The current events part of our program is 
developed through a brief, daily discussion of 
the current happenings in the countries we are 
studying, have studied, and shall study. We dis- 
cuss possible reasons for fortunate and unfortu- 
nate happenings, the cold war, the part of the 
United States in influencing opinions of the 
world, the effects of the fast-moving world upon 
life in the countries in question. We especially 
emphasize the vital need for bringing all study 
of other countries to the present in order that 
we may understand the country today. We em- 
phasize how much more important it is to think 
about, to know, and to understand other coun- 
tries today than in any past time. 

A description of our study of Egypt will show 
how this program actually functions in the class- 
room. In practice no divisions exist; the visual, 
imaginative, and current event parts of the pro- 
gram function simultaneously. 

After having discussed the ancient civiliza- 
tions in general, our route to Egypt is shown on 
a world physical-political map. We travel east 
from Fresno, either flying by way of New York 
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and Lisbon, or sailing from San Francisco by 
way of the Panama Canal and the Strait of Gi- 
braltar; we may possibly travel west but the 
route would be longer and the nations might not 
be so friendly. Next, facts of location and cli- 
mate and physical features are noted: Egypt is 
bordered on two sides by water and has a large 
river flowing through it; the Nile River is in- 
troduced as the center of both ancient and 
modern Egypt, since it has enabled life to flourish 
in spite of the desert condition—a fact we note 
on a rainfall map. 

Many historical and geographic facts are de- 
veloped through use of the materials listed 
below. 


Films 


Egypt and the Nile. (Encyclopaedia Britannica; color; 16 
minutes.) 
Desert Nomads. (Coronet; black-and-white; 30 minutes.) 


Filmstrips 
A Day in Ancient Egypt. (Popular Science; black-and 
white.) 


Growing Up in Ancient Egypt. (Popular Science; black- 
and-white.) 


Pictures 


Egyptian Embassy, Press Department, Washington 8, D.C 


Books 

Raymond Fawcett. How Did They Live—Egypt. (Purnell 
and Sons, 1953.) 

Ruth Jones. Boy of the Pyramids. (Random House, 1952.) 

Eloise McGraw. Mara, Daughter of the Nile. (Coward 
McCann, 1953.) 

Enid Meadowcroft, Gift of the River. (Crowell, 1937.) 

Dorothy Mills. Book of the Ancient World for Young 
Readers. (Putnam, 1923.) 

Vernon Quinn. Picture Map Geography of Africa. (Lip- 
pincott, 1952.) 

L. A. Stinetorf. Children of North Africa. (Lippincott, 
1943.) 

Alice Taylor. Egypt. (Holiday House, 1953.) 

S. W. Wilbur. Egypt and the Suez Canal. (Wheeler, 1940.) 


The films, filmstrips, and pictures help in 
imagining life in ancient and modern Egypt and 
serve as factual basis for our writing about life 
there. The books provide pictures, information, 
reading material, and oral reports for selected 
students, and stories to be read to the class. 
Throughout our study we note the slow penetra- 
tion of modern ways of life into this ancient 
land. In spite of this, the inevitable influence of 
our rapidly shrinking world leaves its mark here. 
Its strategic position and role in the cold war 
have catapulted Egypt into the limelight. The 
influence of modern ideas has promulgated re- 
volt and expulsion of monarchy. 

For each country the three-part program of 














vision, imagination, and current events follows a 
plan similar to that for Egypt. We evaluate the 
program favorably for several reasons. We are 
learning spatial, directional, and topographical 
concepts presented by maps. We are able to 
grasp chronological sequence by using the time 
line. We are discovering that countries are real 
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people and events, not remote and intangible 
places. We are gaining skill in making logical 
inferences from the facts seen about each 
country. We are gathering and retaining many 
facts about the countries being studied. The 
skills and knowledge we are gaining are valuable 
now and will be even more valuable later. 





In Favor of Projects 


By JuLes LEBOFF 
Linden (New Jersey) Public Schools 


Once again it has been proved that project 
work is an excellent stimulation toward learn- 
ing for youngsters at the fifth and sixth grade 
level. Here at Linden, New Jersey, we are ex- 
tremely gratified with the results produced by 
our fifth and sixth grade social studies classes 
when they worked together on various projects 
throughout the year. 

At the beginning of the school year, each class 
is divided into four or five teams, or groups, 
with four or five students in each group. Al- 
though each student belongs to his or her 
particular team for the entire year, and that 
team works together to the best of its collective 
as well as its individual ability, the role of 
“Captain” is assigned by the teacher to a differ- 
ent member of the group with each new project. 
In this manner, each child serves as the leader 
of his group some time during the year. This is 
an important factor of the program, for too 
often only the “born leaders’’ serve in such 
capacity, and the slower student is more than 
willing to relax, happy in the knowledge that his 
team received a high mark, regardless of the 
fact that he may have had little to do with it. 

When a new project is organized, each team 
has a preliminary meeting. The captain is ap- 
pointed and the topic assigned by the teacher. 
The captain and his aides organize the research 
and provide all supplies for the team. Disputes 
are arbitrated by the captain with the help of 
the teacher. All members do research work in 
references suggested by their teammates and by 
the teachers. A “writing committee” edits all 
written presentations. Although all are encour- 
aged to contribute to all phases of the project, 
it is natural that those who do the best art work 
make the posters and do any necessary drawing, 
while those best at construction work do any 
necessary building. All teams are given as much 
leeway as possible, and the children are judged 


on the basis of their teamwork as well as their 
individual accomplishment. 

A recently completed feudal castle is an ex- 
cellent example of a co-operatively planned 
project, carried out by one team. Each member 
made his or her own contribution. One brought 
miniature toy knights to “man” the castle. One 
made a drawbridge, another the moat. Others 
worked on various buildings and on the walls 
and the towers of the castle itself. When the 
castle was completed, it was formally presented 
to the class, and an opportunity given for ques- 
tions and comment. 

Other building projects have been canals, 
Indian villages, farms, and decorative floats of 
various states and countries. 

Co-operative written presentations have in- 
cluded newspapers as they might have appeared 
in Ancient Greece or during the Crusades, and 
reports about famous people. 

The groups have prepared maps of all types, 
painted murals, presented pantomimes, and taken 
part in many other worthwhile activities. 

There are many benefits to be derived from 
such group planning. A clash of personalities 
may take place which must be resolved by the 
group for the good of the team rather than for 
the individual benefit of the students primarily 
concerned. A slow student who is serving as 
captain may be pressured by the others into 
doing his job to the very best of his ability, 
which, incidentally, may be a great deal better 
than anyone has ever before realized. Brighter 
students may find pleasure in helping slower 
ones. The advantages of good teamwork will 
become evident as they plan the best ways to uti- 
lize each team member’s particular talent. 

Undoubtedly the most important result of any 
program of this type is that the children will 
learn the basic elements of good citizenship and 
the necessity for co-operation. 











What Other Journals Are Saying 


Harris L. Dante 








EDUCATION, PROPAGANDA AND INDOCTRINATION 


(From an article by Earl S. Johnson, “Teach- 
ing and the Democratic Character,” in the March 
1956 issue of THE COUNCILOR, a publication 
of the Illinois Council for the Social Studies.) 

In our culture, advanced and modern, the 
teacher plays a double role: the role of priest 
and the role of prophet. 

As priest he seeks to pass on the culture in 
order that it may be continued and preserved. As 
prophet he interrupts it, that is, he interrupts 
its respecting those beliefs, ideas and practices 
“which are working to the disadvantage of 
human welfare and threatening to destroy the 
integrity of the sociey and the human person- 
Ta” 2+ 

In playing these dual roles the teacher needs 
to know the differences between education, prop- 
aganda and indoctrination. 

The propagandist looks in only one direction 
for truth, is sure he has found it for “good and 
forever” and proceeds to dictate it to his stu- 
dents. The teacher looks in every direction that 
gives promise of aiding in the establishment of 
truth. He then invites his students to follow the 
method he has taken to reach it. 

The propagandist subscribes to the method of 
authority; the teacher subscribes to the author- 
ity of the method. 

As for indoctrination, there are two kinds: the 
avoidable and the unavoidable. 

The avoidable is exactly the same as propa- 
ganda. An account of the unavoidable runs 
something like the following. There are bench- 
marks for both beliefs and thought in our society. 
The ethics of democracy provide the bench- 
marks for belief. They are such as these: justice, 
truth-telling, personal dignity, brotherhood, 
reason, well-being and peace. These constitute 
our categorical moral imperatives which do not 
change, although the conditions and means for 
their realization do change. 

The method of science provides the bench- 
marks for thought and inquiry. Its attributes are 
integrity, competence and humility. Its opposite 
is fraud. 

Not to teach these bench-marks to American 
youth would be a travesty on the liberal spirit. 
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They are the ground and stuff of a liberal educa- 
tion. 

Unavoidable indoctrination stands an 
axiom of Goethe: “I can promise to be sincere, 
but not impartial.’ A people without doctrines 
is a wolf-pack. A teacher without doctrines is a 
hired man or a phonograph. Doctrines are things 
held—tenets! If the teacher has nothing to hold 
to, he has nothing to offer his students to hold 
to. 

The late Justice Jackson once said that “If 
there is any fixed star in our constitutional 
firmament it is that no official, high or low, can 
prescribe what shall be orthodox in politics, 
nationalism, religion, or any other matter of 
opinion.” A teacher, unofficially, is one such 
official. It is his task to define the rules; not to 
dictate the conclusions. It is his task to teach 
his students how to think and what is worth 
thinking about for their life and the life of their 
ae 

In making up his mind what his students 
ought to learn to live wisely and well in our 
society the teacher confronts a task which is 
inseparably a moral and intellectual one. 

He decides what they ought to learn. With 
this emphasis his moral task is identified. With 
it he demonstrates his use of tlte standard of 
what he believes to be significant. 

He also decides what they ought to learn. With 
this emphasis his intellectual task is identified. 
With these combined he offers his students the 
materials for the making of a character: a scale 
of values and a method of thinking about them. 


on 


THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


(J. R. Skretting editorializes in the February 
1956, issue of Trends (Florida Council) on “The 
Teacher's Responsibility to Politics and Public 
Service” as follows.) 

One of our major responsibilities as social 
studies teachers is to develop a faith in and ap- 
preciation for our American government. How 
well are we doing our job? What is that job? 

Good citizens are not produced by memorizing 
the structure of government, yet several of our 
high school government texts are little more 
than cold, dull treatments of executive branch, 
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legislative branch, judicial branch, administra- 
tive agencies, etc. It is a fact that the French 
study more of the structure of their government 
than do any other people in their schools. The 
“success” of French governing is not our ideal. 
Nor do we produce good citizens by referring to 
political parties as instruments of “dirty” poli- 
tics, or lobbies and pressure groups (legitimate 
means of expression of group views) as problem 
areas to be eliminated. Nor do we produce good 
citizens by simply studying the Constitution and 
oversimplifying the separation of powers, so 
students come away not knowing how our gov- 
ernment actually functions in its political setting. 

A teacher’s responsibility is to build an under- 
standing of how democratic government actually 
operates through political parties, via politics, 
using lobbies, pressure groups, etc. The living 
Constitution lives because it is a structure on 
paper, brought to life through the art of politics 
and representative government subscribed to 
and participated in by the citizenry. Dry 2 X 4 
teaching (2 covers of a text on structure and 4 
walls of a classroom) cannot produce positive 
citizens! A teacher alert to how government 
really functions, beyond the structure, can instill 
in students a zeal for the exciting dynamics of 
politics and governing. 


Wor.p’s POPULATION TRENDS 


(From an article, “World’s Population 
Trends.” By Philip M. Hauser, Director Popula- 
tion Research and Training Center, University 
of Chicago. Reprinted from the INDIANA SO- 
CIAL STUDIES QUARTERLY [Spring 1956], 
a publication of the Indiana Council for the 
Social Studies.) 

About 214 billion human beings today inhabit 
the globe. More than half of them are in Asia, 
about one fourth are in Europe, and the re- 
maining fourth are distributed approximately 
equally among North America, South America, 
and Africa. About two thirds of the earth’s 
peoples live in four regions containing only one 
tenth of the land surface of the globe, namely, in 
the densely settled portions of southeastern Asia, 
in South Asia, in Europe, and in northeastern 
United States. The distribution and trend of the 
world’s population are to be understood in terms 
of two major factors: (1) the relatively small por- 
tion of the surface of the globe which provides 
human sustenance, and (2) the history of popula- 
tion growth. which is an important and insepa- 
rable aspect of culture history. .. . 

The world, as a whole, will increasingly be 


faced with the problem of controlling its num- 
bers. This is a relatively new problem in human 
experience. It arises from cultural changes which 
have destroyed the prehistoric and historic pat- 
terns of population equilibrium. It is a problem, 
more specifically, which arises from human in- 
terventionism in the control of mortality with- 
out sufficient interventionism, as yet, in the con- 
trol of fertility to re-establish an equilibrium. 
We live on a finite globe. We have experienced 
during the last three centuries an unprecedented 
demographic revolution. The world is now in- 
creasing at an average annual rate of growth of 
about 1 percent per year (which would produce 
a population of about four billion by the year 
2500). This is a fantastic rate of growth which, 
as we have seen, cannot possibly be sustained. 
It inevitably follows that if we continue to con- 
trol mortality even at present levels, let alone 
at the reduced levels which are in prospect, we 
must also control fertility... . 

The 64-dollar population question may be 
stated as follows: Is it possible for the less-devel- 
oped areas of the world, which already contain 
more than half of the earth’s population, to 
experience what we loosely call the “industrial 
revolution,” without a repetition of the demo- 
graphic revolution experienced by the Western 
world?... 

Attempts to raise levels of living through 
programs of economic development cannot 
ignore the mortality-fertility balance. The initial 
impact of such efforts is to produce great declines 
in mortality. To raise the levels of living of the 
peoples in these areas will therefore require a 
more rapid increase in productivity than in 
population. Obviously, an increase in the level of 
living could be more easily effected if decreases 
in mortality were accompanied by decreases in 
fertility. The twentieth century does not afford 
the same setting for a demographic revolution in 
the less-developed areas than the seventeenth 
century provided for Western nations. More- 
over, the contemporary world possesses tech- 
niques for reducing mortality at much faster 
rates than ever achieved by the West. It has 
available not only means of reducing famine, 
achieving potable water and food, and practicing 
public sanitation but also a relatively advanced 
medical art which includes the antibiotics. But 
it as yet offers no new means of, or even tangible 
prospects for, rapidly modifying value systems 
and human motivation to reduce fertility or 
miraculous ways of producing incentive in mass 
populations to increase productivity. 





Notes and News 
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The Annual Meeting in Cleveland 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies will be held 
at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, No- 
vember 22-24. All meetings and the exhibit will 
be housed in the Hotel Cleveland. The complete 
program, including reservation blanks for 
rooms, tours, special events and meals, will be 
mailed to all NCSS members late in October. 

Plan now to attend this meeting of your pro- 
fessional organization. Meet with your fellow 
teachers to receive help and inspiration. Enjoy 
the warm hospitality and special events that are 
being planned for you by our host teachers in 
Cleveland. See the extensive exhibit of social 
studies teaching materials and become ac- 
quainted with new teaching aids of all kinds for 
social studies teachers. You will find this a real 
educational experience that you will look for- 
ward to repeating in years ahead. All social stud 
ies teachers, administrators, and others inter- 
ested are cordially invited to attend. Encourage 
your colleagues to attend with you and help con- 
tribute to the success of the meeting. 

William H. Cartwright, program chairman, 
has prepared a helpful, stimulating, and varied 
program based on the many suggestions he re- 
ceived from NCSS members. The program has 
been designed to meet the needs and interests of 
social studies teachers at all grade levels. Allen 
Y. King, Cleveland Public Schools, is general 
chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee 
that is making extensive plans that will add to 
the pleasure of your visit to Cleveland. 


Pre-Convention Events 


NCSS members will be welcomed at many 
public and parochial schools in the Greater 
Cleveland area on Monday and Tuesday, No- 
vember 19 and 20. Various types of classes and 
suggested visits will be found in the printed pro- 
gram, together with instructions about making 
arrangements. 

Several walking tours have been arranged for 
those who plan to arrive in Cleveland before the 
opening day of the meeting, for which reserva- 
tions are requested. The Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, the Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 


ing Company, and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland are cooperating with NCSS in pre- 
senting tours of their facilities. 

Also, Radio Station WBOE, “America’s Pio- 
neer School Station,” will be operating Monday 
through Wednesday and will welcome guests. 
The Terminal Tower, tallest building in the 
United States outside New York City, will be open 
Monday through Wednesday. In addition, six mu- 
seums and three theaters are available. 


Thursday, November 22, 1956 
) Q5 


Registration will open at 10 a.m. on the Mez- 
zanine Floor of the Hotel Cleveland. At the 
same time, the extensive exhibit of educational 
materials adjacent to the registration area will 
open. Leading publishers of a wide variety of 
social studies materials and teaching aids will be 
represented in the exhibit. 

From g a.m. to 12 noon meetings of various 
NCSS committees are scheduled, and most of 
these committees will hold further sessions in 
the afternoon from 1:30 to 4 p.m. Most of the 
afternoon committee sessions are open and mem- 
bers are urged to attend. 

From 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. the Special Tours com- 
mittee has scheduled a get-together designed to 
acquaint convention attendants with Cleveland. 
“Seeing Cleveland by Sight and Sound” will in- 
clude films and an illustrated talk. Ohio social 
studies teachers are also planning a meeting at 
2 p.m. to consider the formation of an Ohio 
Council for the Social Studies. 

The opening general session is scheduled at 8 
p-m. with President Helen McCracken Carpen- 
ter presiding. Dr. Carpenter will present as 
speaker James Q. du Pont, Administrative As- 
sistant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, speaking on Pattern for Success. 


Friday, November 23, 1956 


From 7:30 to 8:45 a.m. breakfast meetings are 
scheduled by the Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
Iowa Councils for the Social Studies. 

From g to 10 a.m. there will be eight section 
meetings. The American Economic Association 
will cooperate in sponsoring a section on eco- 
nomics; the American Historical Association, a 
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section on history; the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, another section on history; 
the American Political Science Association, a 
section on political science; the American Socio- 
logical Society, a section on sociology; and the 
American Anthropological Association, a section 
dealing with anthropology. There will also be 
sections on “Biography in the Elementary 
School” and “Community Resources in Primary 
Grades.” 

The NCSS business meeting is scheduled for 
10:15 a.m. It will include reports from officers, 
new business, and an election of officers. NCSS 
members are urged to attend this meeting. 

Six luncheon meetings are scheduled for 12:30 
to 2 p.m. The meetings will deal with “The St. 
Lawrence Seaway,” “State and Local History,” 
“History of the NEA and NCSS,” “International 
Understanding,” “Automation and _ Society,” 
and ““The Teaching of Family Living.”’ 

Friday afternoon section meetings will num- 
ber fifteen and will deal with the following 
topics: “Social Studies in the Primary Grades: 
Content and Organization,” “The Rapid Learn- 


er in Elementary School Social Studies,” “Read- 


ing in Elementary School Social Studies,” “The 
Responsibility of the Social Studies Teacher for 
Reading in the Secondary School,” “The Rapid 
Learner in Secondary School Social Studies,” 
“Teaching about Public Education in the Social 
Studies,” “Social Studies in the College: What 
Happens to Traditional Content when the So- 
cial Studies Are Integrated?”, “Educating Social 
Studies Teachers,’’ “Concepts and Values in So- 
cial Studies,” “Using the Materials of the Civic 
Education Projects,” “The Service Center for 
History Teachers of the AHA,” “Teaching 
About Desegregation in the Schools,” “Challeng- 
ing the Able Student,” “Teaching Conservation 
and Resource Use in the Social Studies and Sci- 
ence Programs,” and “Manpower and Educa- 
tion.” 

The Banquet (dress optional) will be held at 
7:30 p.m. with Allen Y. King, Director of Social 
Studies in the Cleveland Public Schools and 
General Chairman of the Local Arrangements 
Committee, as toastmaster. The featured speaker 
will be Walter P. Reuther, President of the 
United Auto Workers and Vice-President of the 
AFL-CIO. 


Saturday, November 24, 1956 


From 8 to 9:30 a.m. two breakfast meetings 
are scheduled: one for editors of local social 
studies publications and one for officers and 


members of local state and regional social stud- 
ies councils. 

Saturday morning section meetings will run 
from 10 to 11:45 a.m. Several of these section 
meetings will be integrated with similar section 
meetings which were held on Friday afternoon 
and/or Saturday afternoon. Topics for these 
section meetings are as follows: “Social Studies 
in the Primary Grades: Materials for Teachers,” 
“Teaching the Use of Maps and Globes,” “The 
‘Old World Backgrounds’ Course,” “Fused So- 
cial Studies in the Middle Grades,” “The Slow 
Learner in Elementary School Socia! Studies,” 
“Conservation and Resource Use,” “The West 
in American History,” “Core Programs in Sec- 
ondary School,” “The Slow Learner in Second- 
ary School Social Studies,” “Science and Tech- 
nology,” “Measuring the Development of Im- 
portant Social Studies Outcomes,” “The Study 
on Economic Education of the Council for Ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education,” “Social 
Studies in the College: What Should Be the 
Basis for Organizing Inter-Disciplinary Courses?”, 
“Teachers and Educational Travel,” “Civic 
Behavior and Education,” and “What Is Meant 
by Education for International Understand- 
ing?” 

The 12:30 p.m. luncheon general session will 
be presided over by W. Francis English of the 
University of Missouri and will feature as 
speaker Carl Wittke, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Western Reserve University. Dean 
Wittke’s topic will be Our Common Bond. 

Six section meetings are planned for Saturday 
afternoon, some of which are integral parts of 
Friday afternoon and Saturday morning meet- 
ings already mentioned. Topics are: “Social 
Studies in the Primary Grades: Projects and 
Activities,” “Teaching Current Events,” “Social 
Studies in the College: Practical Considerations 
in the Operation of Inter-Disciplinary Courses,” 
“Seeing Cleveland by Sight and Sound” which 
will include a demonstration lesson and selected 
films, “Audio-Visual Education” and “Religion 
and Public Education.” 


General Information 


Hotel: Room reservations should be made di- 
rectly with the Hotel Cleveland. Rates for rooms 
at the Hotel Cleveland are: single, $6.00 to 
$8.50; double, $8.50 to $10.00; twin, $10.50 to 
$17.00; parlor, bedroom and bath for one or two 
persons, $24.00 up; parlor, two bedrooms, and 
bath for three or four persons, $38.00 up. There 
is a good supply of rooms at the medium price 
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in each group and it is suggested that you ask 
for a room at the lowest available rate. In writ- 
ing to the hotel for your room reservation, be 
sure to mention that you plan to attend the NCSS 
meeting. 

Advance Reservations with remittance en- 
closed should be made for all meal events and 
the tours. Prices are $5.25, for the banquet; $3.00 
for luncheons; and $2.00 for breakfasts, tax and 
tip included. Reservation blanks for all these 
events will be mailed with the program to NCSS 
members. - 

Registration. Everyone who attends the 
Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting is asked to reg- 
ister. Advance payment of the registration fee 
may be made at the time reservations are sent in 
for meals and special events. Advance registra- 
tion will facilitate and speed up your registra- 
tion; your badge will be all ready for you to pick 
up at the registration desk. Registration fee is 
$2 for NCSS members and $3 for non-members. 
College students, certified as such by their in- 
structor, will be registered without charge. 

Exhibits. The exhibits have always been one 
of the most highly rated features of the meeting. 
Practically all companies producing materials— 
textbooks, maps and globes, charts, audio-visual 
aids—used in social studies classrooms, will have 
their materials on display. It will be the largest 
and most complete collection of social studies 
materials assembled anywhere this year. You 
will want to take advantage of this opportunity. 


Nominations for NCSS Officers 
for 1957 


Once more it is time for the membership of 
the National Council for the Social Studies to 
be thinking about the election of officers and 
directors to take place in November in Cleve- 
land. 

The following criteria should be kept in mind 
for the selection of nominees: 

1. Any nominee for the office of Vice-President 
should have served as a member of the 
Board of Directors at least one year prior 
to his nomination. 

. No person shall be nominated for the office 
of Vice-President who resides in the state 
where the annual meeting is being held, 
nor in any contiguous state. 

. The nominees for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent should have demonstrated leadership 
in the activities of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 


It has also been stated that no criteria, other 
than membership, should be established for po- 
sitions on the Board of Directors, since this 
should be a testing ground for leadership. 

It is requested that members of the National 
Council indicate to any one of the members of 
the Nominations Committee the names of mem- 
bers of the National Council who are, in their 
opinion, qualified to render distinguished service 
either as a member of the Board of Directors or 
as Vice-President. Be sure to include the fol- 
lowing information about suggested nominees: 
(1) name and address; (2) educational position; 
(3) contributions to the work of NCSS and its 
affiliates; and (4) contributions to the field of 
social studies in general. 

Such suggestions should be made as soon as 
possible, certainly before the first of November. 
The officers to be elected at the annual meeting 
in Cleveland are President, President-Elect, Vice- 
President, and three members of the Board of 
Directors for a three-year term. 

Send your nominations to any one of the fol- 
lowing members of the Nominations Commit- 
tee: Julian C. Aldrich, School] of Education, New 
York University; Lavone A. Hanna, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, California; 
Stella Kern, Waller High School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Ethel Ray, 28 South 20 Street, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Myrtle Roberts, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Dallas 14, Texas; or Stanley E. 
Diamond, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Chairman. 


Resolutions 


The chairman of the Resolutions Committee 
strongly urges members of the National Council 
for the Social Studies to send her as soon as pos- 
sible any resolutions that they would like to have 
considered for adoption at the Annual Meeting 
this Thanksgiving. Please write to: 

Gertrude Whipple 
Detroit Public Schools 
467 West Hancock Ave. 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


Teachers of World History 


Teachers of World History are cordially in- 
vited to the Open Meeting of the Committee on 
World History Bibliography at the Annual Meet- 
ing. (See the Program for time and place.) The 
Committee will present a progress report and 
open for discussion some of the problems in- 
volved in book selection, annotation, and organ- 
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ization. In order to insure the inclusion of the 
good fiction and non-fiction books that students 
enjoy reading in connection with their study of 
world history, the Committee would appreciate 
it if teachers would come prepared to give them 
the authors, titles, and publishers of such books. 


Committees 
The last issue of Social Education carried the 
membership list for most of the committees of 
the Council. Those committee lists not appearing 
last month are given below: 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
The emphasis of this Committee during 1956 has 
broadened to include not only issues of academic freedom 
but also developments in the area of civil liberties. 

Isidore Starr, Brooklyn Technical High School, Chairman 

Winston Benson, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota 

Agnes Crabtree, Stonewall Jackson High School, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia 

Nelda Davis, Houston (Tex.) Public Schools 

Floyd L. Haight, Dearborn (Mich.) High School 

Max Klingbeil, Los Angeles State College 

Trevor K. Serviss, L. W. Singer Company, Syracuse, 
New York 

J. Richard Skretting, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee 

Robert G. Risinger, University of Maryland, College 
Park 

Ray Smith, Hastings High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York 

Gerald Snyder, State University Teachers College, Al- 
bany, New York 

David Weingast, Robert Treat Junior High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
This Committee has the responsibility, whenever and 
wherever possible, of establishing and maintaining con- 
tact with social studies teachers abroad. It is likewise the 
function of this Committee to foster projects promoting 
improved international understanding in. this country. 
Focus of the Committee previously has been largely on 
relations involving Europe. During 1956 the scope of the 
Committee attention has broadened to include matters 
related to the Far East. 
Richard M. Perdew, High School, Bronxville, New 
York, Chairman 
Lucy Cobb, High School, Deming, New Mexico 
Merrill F, Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 
Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
Robert LaFollette, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 
James T. C. Liu, University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
I. James Quillen, Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia 
Emlyn Waltz, New Trier 
Winnetka, Illinois 
Howard E. Wilson, Educational Policies Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 


Township High School, 


AFFILIATION PROCEDURES 


The Committee on Affiliation Procedures is undertaking 
the development of plans for the implementation of the 
draft affiliation plan presented to the Board of Directors 
in 1954. 

Hazel Phillips Polky, Argo (Ill.) Community High 

School, Chairman 
Bessie Cushman, Highland Park, (N.J.) High School 
Ruth M. Johnson, University High School, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Ray Luttrell, Alhambra (Cal.) Public Schools 

Anna Marie duPerier, Beaumont (Tex.) Public Schools 

Martha Stucki, Pekin (IIl.) Community High School 


RELATIONS OF STATE AND Locat CouNcILs TO NCSS 


The Committee on Relations of State and Local Coun- 
cils to the NCSS assists officers of state and local organiza- 
tions as well as editors of state and local journals and 
serves as a clearing house to facilitate the exchange of 
information and ideas among state and local organizations. 

Melvin R. Matthew, Decatur (Illinois) Public Schools, 

Chairman 

Florence Benjamin, High School, Abington, Pennsyl- 

vania 

Harris Dante, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

Shirley Engle, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Morris Gall, Gong Island City High School, New York 

City 

Cecile R. Goodall, Charleston (W.Va.) Public Schools 

James Kehew, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 

sylvania 

Carroll Leefeldt, Junior High School #1, Trenton, 

New Jersey 

Frances Hauser Park, Fresno (Calif.) Unified School Dis- 

trict 

Gerald Snyder, State University Teachers College, Al- 

bany, New York 

Elizabeth Stack, Needham-Broughton High School, 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
Alfred Tapson, 110 Walnut Street, San Francisco, 
California 


Ap Hoc CoMMITTEES 
CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


This Committee was constituted to survey needs in the 
field of conservation education and to undertake projects 
in line with the findings. 

Wilhelmina Hill, U. S. Office of Education, Chairman 

Albert W. Brown, Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 

ton 

Gladys T. Hopkins, State Department of Education, 

Maryland 
Wendell Hunt, Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo 
Minnie Lee Rowland, State Department of Education, 
South Carolina 
Elizabeth Zachari, Louisville (Ky.) Public Schools 


COOPERATION WITH THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
‘TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The Committee on Cooperation with the National 
Council of Teachers of English has been cooperating in 
the region of New York City with a similar group from 
NCTE on summer workshop and publication plans. 

Hall Bartlett, Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, Chairman 

John Clemm, Bentley School, New York City 
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Milton Finkelstein, New York School of Printing, New 
York City 

Kenneth Gould, Scholastic Magazines, New York City 

Richard L. Loughlin, Chelsea Vocational High School, 
New York City 

From the National Council of Teachers of English: 

Marjorie B. Smiley, Hunter College, New York City, 
Chairman, NCTE 
Sub-committee on English and the Social Studies 

Mary Houston Davis, Finch College, New York City 

Mary Elizabeth Fowler, New Britain State Teachers 
College, Connecticut 

Joseph Mersand, Junior High School #51, 
City 

Elizabeth Rose, New York University, Chairman, NCTE 
Committee on All-School Learning 


New York 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


The Committee on the Social Studies in Vocational 
High Schools is investigating the present status of and 
the problems pertaining to the social studies in voca- 
tional education programs, with a view to recommending 
potential Council activities in this area. 

Kennard E,. Goodman, West Technical High School, 

Cleveland, Chairman 

Jack Abramowitz, Halsey Junior High School, Brooklyn, 

New York 

Winifred Broderick, Theodore Ahrens 

School, Louisville, Kentucky 

Nolan C. Kearney, St. Paul (Minn.) Public Schools 


Trade High 


Wortp Hisrory BIBLIOGRAPHY 


This Committee is authorized by the Curriculum and 
Publications Committees to prepare an annotated selec- 
tive bibliography of materials appropriate for teaching 
world history at the ninth and tenth grade levels. 

Alice W. Spieseke, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, Chairman 

Ward S. Bell, High School, Roslyn, New York 

Frank Constantine, High School, Metuchen, New Jersey 

Morris Gall, Long Island City High School, New York 

City 

Jane Habson, School Library Consultant, New Jersey 

State Department of Education 

Nancy Larrick, Random House, Inc, New York City 

Barbara F. LeNoir, Librarian, High School, Scarsdale, 

New York 

Eunice Ann Lloyd, Hastings High School, Hastings-on- 

Hudson, New York 

Virginia Mathews, Longmans, Green and Company, 

New York City 
NCGT Meeting 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold a joint session with the National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers at the annual meet- 
ing of the NCGT in the Claridge Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, November 23-24. “Geo- 
graphic Education in Integrated Programs’’ is 
the topic of the NCSS-NCGT joint session 
scheduled for g A.M., November 24. 

Dr. Benjamin Cohen, Under-Secretary of the 
United Nations for Trusteeship, will give the 
banquet address at the NCGT annual meeting 


on Friday evening, November 23. Dr. Cohen, 
who believes that geographic education must 
play a decisive part in the creation of the realistic 
spirit of world-mindedness required to approach 
the complexities of international relations, will 
speak on “United Nations Geopolitical Con- 
cepts.” 

Other highlights of the program include ses- 
sions on (1) Geographic Education and the Busi- 
ness World, (2) Conservation Education, (3) Im- 
proving the Selection and Use of Globes and 
Maps, (4) Impact of Air Power on Geographic 
Education, (5) Improving the College Training 
of Geography Majors, (6) Study of Communities, 
and (7) Students’ View: “What Can Geography 
Do for Me?’—a panel presentation by high 
school and college students. 

All social studies teachers and others interested 
in geographic education are invited to attend 
this annual conference and participate in the 
discussions. The program begins at 9:00 A.M. 
Friday, November 23; it closes with a selection 
of field trips on Saturday afternoon, November 
24. Room reservations can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, headquarters for the conference. 


Joint NCSS-APSA Meeting 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
cooperated with the American Political Science 
Association in presenting a panel discussion as 
one of the sessions of the APSA meeting held in 
Washington, D.C. on September 8. The topic 
of the discussion was ‘“‘Goals for Political Science: 
Better Teamwork Between High Schools and 
Colleges.” ‘ 

Co-chairmen were Marian D. Irish of Florida 
State University and Ward D. Whipple, Co- 
ordinator of the 1956 Washington Seminar of 
the NEA. Discussants included Ruth Weintraub 
of Hunter College, Joseph Kallenbach of the 
University of Michigan, J. Richard Skretting of 
Florida State University, Laurence Paquin, 
Superintendent of Schools in Glastonbury, Con- 
necticut, and Phillips Bradley of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


Joint OCSS-NCSS-NEA Meeting 


The Oregon Council for the Social Studies 
collaborated with the National Council for the 
Social Studies to present a departmental meeting 
on Monday, July 2, at the NEA meeting in Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Miss Loraine Vick of Milwaukee, President of 
OCSS, presided over the morning session at 
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which a presentation was made by Marvin G. 
Pursinger, Willamette High School, Eugene, on 
the topic “Teaching Public School Students 
Public School Problems.” A panel discussion 
ensued on the topic ‘Learning about the Schools 
in the Schools.” Discussants included Tom R. 
Powers, Jr., Eugene, Oregon; David Cherry, San 
Diego, California; Chester C. Frisbie, Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon; and Emlyn D. 
Jones, Seattle, Washington, Public Schools. This 
session was arranged by Mr. Pursinger. 

The NCSS afternoon session was chaired by 
Emlyn D. Jones. Consideration was given the 
topic “Economic Education in the Social Studies 
Program.’ Lynn T. Waller of Shoreline Public 
Schools, Seattle, Washington, addressed himself 
to the topic “Alerting Teachers to the Need”; 
Ronald O. Smith of the Portland Public Schools 
discussed ‘““The Case Study Method”; John D. 
Lawrence of Los Angeles County Schools dis- 
cussed the topic “Using Community Resource 
People”; while “Pressing Problems in Economic 


Education” was handled by Jack Hudnall of the 
Seattle, Washington, Public Schools. 


Correction 


In the May issue of Social Education we 
listed under the title “Pen Pals” item number 
eight “Plea for Peace” incorrectly. This should 
read: 

8. Children’s Plea for Peace, World Affairs 
Center, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota. Send 3-cent stamp. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are cordially invited to send in 
materials for these columns. Send in notes on 
the activities of your school or organization and 
other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible 
to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





ROCKS 


(Continued from page 310) 


ing factor on the world’s material resources may 
well be brain power, but the critical limiting 
factor on a world in which swords have been 
beaten into plowshares and men live together 
in peace and goodwill isn’t so much a lack of 
brain power as it is a lack of common ordinary 
morality and a vision of life that includes some- 
thing more than rock-processing plants and the 
latest model television sets. 

\t one place in their report the C.1.T. people 
tell us that all bets are off if we have a “world 
catastrophe.” This observation makes a lot ‘of 
sense to us, and the only question we would 
raise in passing is, “Who is going to prevent 
this world catastrophe?” 

In this connection, we were encouraged by 
another report, a summary of which appeared 
in one of the September issues of The New 
York Times. It seems that the division of edu- 
cational reference of Purdue University asked 
15,000 high school students what occupations 
attracted them most, and why. Two occupations 
tied for first place, with the girls voting for 
housewife and the boys for medicine. Science as 
a whole didn’t stand up well at all in the 
youngsters’ estimation. The career of “atomic 
scientist,” for instance, appeared tenth on the 
list. Somewhere or other along the line the young 
people have reached the conclusion that science 


really hasn’t much to contribute to the good 
life. According to the news item, 27 percent of 
the pupils sampled have the idea that “scientists 
are willing to sacrifice the welfare of others to 
further their own interests,” another 14 percent 
“think there is something ‘evil’ about scientists,” 
and another g percent “believe that you cannot 
be a scientist and be honest.” 

It is unfortunate for all of us that the young 
people have reached these conclusions, for they 
are about as wrong as they can be. And yet, we 
can’t help concluding, after looking at the list of 
occupations the youngsters are interested in, that 
the boys and girls have a clearer idea of what the 
good life really is than the men who are going 
to show us how to make something out of our 
rocks. 

All in all, the results of the Purdue survey 
are as encouraging as anything we have seen in 
a long time. It looks as though social studies 
teachers have been doing a pretty fair job— 
which is no reason, of course, for us to relax 
our efforts. And as far as the youngsters are 
concerned, it’s all right with us if they enter 
science by the droves and begin tapping away at 
the rocks out in our thicket of beach plums and 
bayberry. As long as they remember there are 
people living in the house up on the hill, the 
future isn’t going to be too bad. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








Locating Pamphlet Materials 


Unfortunately there are definite limitations 
to the help we provide in locating pamphlet 
materials. Only new publications are reviewed 
here, thus making it necessary for readers to 
plow back through earlier issues and resort to 
other sources in building a bibliography of 
titles on a given topic. We undoubtedly miss 
or overlook titles that may be highly useful. And 
because of the time involved in editing, printing, 
and distributing this journal, we are forced to 
omit many titles that deserve mention but will 
be out of print or will no longer be timely when 
the reader finally receives his copy of Social 
Education. Teachers, therefore, will be well ad- 
vised to supplement such assistance as we can 
offer by developing their own procedures and 
routines for locating pamphlet materials. 

Most free and inexpensive learning materials 
come from government agencies, are produced 


by independent publishers and research organi- 
zations, or are sponsored as part of the educa- 
tional and public relations programs of special 
interests such as labor unions, industry, and 
trade associations. Two generalized bibliogra- 
phies are available that provide leads to all of 


these sources. Last March we reviewed the 
seventh edition of Free and Inexpensive Learn- 
ing Materials (Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tenn.: 1956. 244 p. $1), a bibli- 
ography containing 3,833 entries. The Catalog 
of Free Teaching Aids (P.O. Box 943, Riverside, 
Calif.: 1956. 142 p. $1.50) by Gordon Salisbury 
and Robert Sheridan is now available in a much 
revised edition. Titles are listed and annoted by 
coded symbols that indicate reading level, quan- 
tity available, and whether the title is a pamph- 
let, comic book, film, or filmstrip. The last 35 
pages list the names and addresses of the organi- 
zations that produce or distribute the materials 
cited in the main body of the catalog. This list of 
addresses should provide countless valuable leads 
to sources of free pamphlet materials. 

The United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, administered by the Superintendent of 
Documents (Washington 25), is probably the 
largest publishing house in the world, for that 


office is responsible for the printing of all govern- 
ment publications, including such diverse items 
as income tax blanks, Social Security cards, 
Supreme Court decisions, reports of the various 
governmental agencies, and the Congressional 
Record. It is a real problem, however, to sort 
from the overwhelming mass of these materials 
the relatively few items that are useful for in- 
structional purposes. Upon request to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, one’s name will be 
placed on the mailing list for the biweekly Se- 
lected United States Government Publications, a 
combined bibliography and order form that lists 
selected titles from among the hundreds of titles 
released during the preceding two weeks. Almost 
all new pamphlets useful to social studies teach- 
ers are included in this selected list. For older 
titles still in print, the free price lists issued by 
the Superintendent of Documents are helpful, 
though they include little information other 
than title and cost, thus making it difficult even 
for those acquainted with government publica- 
tions to select what is pertinent to the social 
studies. 

The various government departments and 
agencies often prepare free bibliographies of 
their own publications; these usually list some 
free materials that are distributed by the various 
agencies, as well as items that must be purchased 
and therefore are available only from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

Bibliographies prepared by the various depart- 
ments on specific topics often include references 
to the best available literature, whether published 
by the Government Printing Office or private 
organizations. Typical of these is the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission’s Selected 
Readings on Atomic Energy (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 53 p. 25 cents). 
This pamphlet cites government publications, 
books for the general reader, and several other 
categories of titles, including bibliographies on 
the subject of atomic energy. 

Private organizations also prepare bibliogra- 
phies that include references to pamphlet ma- 
terials. The free Catalog of Books, Pamphlets, 
Leaflets, Films, and Other Aids About Coopera- 
tives (Literature-Film Dept., Cooperative League 
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of the U.S.A., 343 South Dearborn St,, Chicago 4) 
is exactly what the title indicates, and includes a 
form for ordering these materials from the Co- 
operative League. 

The Joint Council on Economic Education (2 
West 46th St., New York 36) has a new Bibli- 
ography of Free and Inexpensive Materials for 
Economic Education (48 p. 50 cents). In addition 
to citing a wealth of materials that are readily 
available for clasroom use, this pamphlet de- 
votes 21 pages to an analysis of the composition, 
purposes, and functions of the issuing organiza- 
tions—information that can be utilized effec- 
tively in evaluating these publications. 


Foreign Affairs 


Two recent additions to the Oxford Social 
Studies Pamphlets are likely to be widely dis- 
tributed. Published by the Oxford Book Com- 
pany (222 Fourth Ave., New York) these g2-page, 
6o-cent pamphlets serve as text units and include 
teaching aids and references to other sources. 
Minna Colvin’s Foreign Affairs presents a well- 
balanced analysis of how our foreign policy is 
formulated and carried out, making reference to 
issues and programs in the recent history of 
American foreign policy. Leonard S. Kenworthy’s 
Our Neighbors in the Americas divides the coun- 
tries of the New World into eight major areas, 
and treats each separately. A final chapter deals 
with inter-American cooperation and conflict. 

U.S. Policy in the Near East, South Asia, and 
Africa—1955 (U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 1956. 63 p. 25 cents) is a Depart- 
ment of State publication that reviews major 
foreign policy developments in these areas dur- 
ing the year 1955, with particular attention to 
French North Africa, Cyprus, the Arab-Israel 
controversy, the Turco-Iraqi pact, and the pro- 
grams for mutual security and technical and eco- 
nomic assistance. 

A United Nations Plan for Refugees (Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27: 
40 p. 25 cents) is a UN publication that realisti- 
cally dramatizes the plight of the refugee and re- 
views UN plans to help these unfortunate 
victims of totalitarianism who patiently await 
the opportunity to establish normal lives in the 
free world. Numerous photographs of superior 
quality contribute to the impact of this booklet. 

A Pocket Guide to Germany (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 102 p. 35 cents) 
was prepared by the Office of Armed Forces In- 
formation and Education to give American serv- 
icemen stationed in Germany some background 


for understanding the Germany of today. Much 
of the information should prove interesting for 
high school students even though they may not 
be planning a visit to Germany in the near 
future. Similar pocket guides are available on 
Hawaii (30 cents) and Alaska (go cents). Each 
of these includes several photographs, maps, and 
graphic materials. 


Miscellaneous Materials 

Sharing the Risk—An Approach to Family 
Economic Security (Educational Division, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22: 24 p.) was prepared in consultation 
with three members of the NCSS, and explains 
how life insurance, through sharing the risk, 
makes it possible for families to plan for an eco- 
nomically secure future. This free pamphlet, 
available in classroom quantities, explains the 
various types of life insurance and their bene- 
fits, and provides guidance in deciding how 
and when to purchase insurance. A teacher's 
guide makes suggestions for utilizing Sharing the 
Risk in economics, problems, and American 
history courses. 

The interest of the Senate in the application 
of antitrust laws to one of our industrial giants 
led to the writing of Senate Report No. 1879 
(84th Congress, 2nd Session), containing the 
staff report of the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly under the acting chairmanship of 
Senator Joseph O’Mahoney. Under the title, 
Bigness and Concentration of Economic Power— 
a Case Study of General Motors Corporation 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 119 p. 35 cents), this report reviews the his- 
tory of the General Motors Corportion, and pre- 
sents an excellent analysis of its far-flung activi- 
ties. As a case study, this booklet not only pro- 
vides useful information with particular refer- 
ence to our anti-trust laws, but also gives a realis- 
tic picture of the far-flung industrial empire that 
constitutes one element of modern corporate en- 
terprise. This is definitely to be classified as 
adult reading, but it is the kind of material 
teachers can use to provide concrete illustrations 
to supplement textbook abstractions. 

The Capitol in Story and Pictures (U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25: 80 p. 
50 cents) was prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress to give a birds’ eye view of American tradi- 
tion as reflected in contemporary and historical 
pictures of the Capitol scene. It is beautifully 
illustrated and can be used most effectively 
when studying our federal government. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


The Medieval Manor. 21 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $100; color, $200. 

The Medieval Knights. minutes; 
black-and-white, $100; color, $200. 

The Medieval Gilds. 21 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $100; color, $200. 

The Medieval Crusades. 
black-and-white, $1 


sale: 


22 


7 minutes; 
250. 


2 sale: 
25; $ 

All four films from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1125 Central Avenue, Wilmette, III. 

These four motion pictures help to fill a 
keenly-felt need for a thorough treatment of 
certain aspects of medieval life. Produced in 
France, all interiors and exteriors, castles, palaces, 
halls, kitchens, and even streets, were selected 
with great regard for authenticity and so re- 
furbished as to efface traces of later periods. 
Local museums furnished all the utensils, tools, 
and most of the furniture. The creators of the 
films operated as though they were documentary 
producers of 500 years ago. The musical back- 
ground creates the mood of the period. 

The Medieval Manor sets the general scene 
for life in France in the late fourteenth or early 
fifteenth century. The castle of Montlief is the 
locale. We meet the lord in the early morning 
during his inspection of the guards. Accom- 
panied by his administrative assistant, the sene- 
schal, we go with him as he visits the artisans 
and craftsmen of the community. We see the food 
storage house, the ovens, the serfs in the fields, 
the village, the church, and the lord’s court. The 
film concludes with a great feast as the lord’s 
eldest son is married. 

The Medieval Knights follows the training of 
a knight from his arrival at the castle at the 
age of seven until he becomes a full fledged 
knight. This film is full of action and will ap- 
peal to students. We see the young page, under 
the watchful eye of Lady Alice, learn his man- 
ners, receive lessons in dancing, music, reading, 
and in Latin. At the age of 14 he becomes a 
squire, tilts with the quintain, practices horse- 
manship, and cares for his knight. At 21 comes 
the ceremony of knighthood with an accompany- 
ing tournament and feast. 


o.- 


color, 
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The Medieval Gilds takes us to a composite 
medieval community where we see the life of the 
growing towns. An interesting sequence shows 
the training of a shoemaker from apprentice to 
journeyman to master. The gild hall, business 
meeting, and gild celebration help us to under- 
stand the importance of this medieval organiza 
tion. We see how ambitious gildsmen took con- 
trol, began to sell at trade fairs and faraway mar- 
kets, and how the gilds fell from power. 

The Medieval Crusades starts with a religious 
procession round the castle. It is interrupted 
by a messenger calling the lord to bring his vas- 
sals to the Clermont in the south of 
hear a message from Pope Urban II. A map 
shows us the Christian and Turkish lands in 
the eleventh century. The Pope explains the 
situation in the Holy Land and calls for 
crusade against the Turks. The crusaders gather 
and the march on the Holy Land begins. Led by 
Peter the Hermit and powerful kings, the cru- 
saders finally reach Constantinople. After a brief 
dispute with the Emperor of Byzantium, they 
proceed to Asia Minor and for three years battle 
enemies, thirst, and exposure. The final assault 
and victory at Jerusalem are seen. Then the 
second and third crusades are discussed briefly. 
The final portion of the film deals with the 
effects of the crusades upon Western civilization. 

These four films provide us with good, vital 
material on the Middle Ages. There is an air of 
authenticity over all. The acting, sometimes a 
bit clumsy, carries out the spirit of the times. 
Sets and costuming are well done. The narration 
and direct dialogue are clear and simple. The 
musical background does not, for the most part, 
get in the way of the action. Teachers should 
find these films effective in getting across the 
spirit and general background of the times. Stu 
dents will enjoy them and learn from them. 


France to 


a 


Classroom Motion Pictures 
AFL-CIO Department of Education, 815 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Injustice on Trial. 20 minutes; rental, Presents 
labor’s case against the “Right-to-Work” laws. Includes 
statements by Father William J. Kelley, Rabbi Israel 
Goldstein, and the Reverend L. B. Mosley in opposition 
to this type of legislation. 


2.50. 





SIGHT AND SOUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 


Man of Action. 1314 minutes; color; free loan. A story 
cartoon based on the facts of America’s housing crisis. 
Sponsored by American Council to Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods. 


British Information Service, 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Rubber from Malaya. 10 minutes; rental, $1.50. Trees 
are tapped, yield is taken to the estate factory and proc- 
essed, area is cleared and the new trees planted. Manage- 
ment of the estate includes care of workers, and the place 
of rubber in Malayan economy. 

Report on Cyprus. 12 minutes; rental, $1.50. Tells of 
the history of Cyprus, compares present conditions with 
the past, and discusses the future of the island. 

The Heart of England, 20 minutes; rental, $5. Traces 
the life of the Cotswald countryside, in the very center 
of England, through the four seasons of the year. In- 
cludes views of farming, Stratford-on-Avon, county fair, 
and harvest festivals. 

Land of the Hornbill. 10 minutes; rental, $1.50. A trip 
to Sarawak in Northwest Borneo, the youngest colony in 
the British Commonwealth. Contrasts ancient and modern 
customs and shows how colonial government has im- 
proved the life of the people. 


30 Rockefeller 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 65 East South 
Water St., Chicago 1. 

Television in Your Community. 11 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $55; color, $100. Shows the personnel, 
equipment, and organization of a small television sta- 
tion. Demonstrates the co-ordinated efforts required in 
both local and network stations to provide service to the 
community. 

Our Country’s Emblem. 11 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $55; color, $100. Children learn the meaning of 
the Great Seal of the United States as a class constructs a 
model of the emblem. 

Life In a Coal-Mining Town. 11 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $55; color, $100. We follow the activities of a 
family living in David, Kentucky, and gain a rich ap- 
preciation for the patterns of living that have developed 
around the mine and mining. Some of the uses of coal 
are shown. 


Filmstrips 
Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 


Alexander the Great. Price, $7.50. Full-color biography 
based on the United Artists photoplay. Shows Alexander's 
efforts to unite Europe and Asia. 


Ave., 


Enrichment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. 

Enrichment Filmstrips. Six new filmstrips based on the 
Landmark Books are now available to schools. The titles 
are “Landing of the Pilgrims,” “Ben Franklin of Old 
Philadelphia,” “Daniel Boone: Opening of the Wilder- 
ness,” “Robert Fulton and the Steamboat,” “Lee and 
Grant at Appomattox,” and “Building the First Trans- 
continental Railroad.” Each filmstrip is in full color and 
runs for approximately 45 frames. The price of the set of 
six is $35.00, or $6.50 each. 





WORLD’S LEADING PRODUCER OF 
AUTHENTIC FOLK MUSIC 
ON RECORDS 


Music of over 200 peoples, including: 


Armenia 
China 


France 


Arabia - Argentine - 
Bahama - Burma - Canada - 
England - Eskimo 
Hindu - India - 
Liberia - 
Rumania - 


American Indian - 
Australia - 
Cuba 
Greece - Haiti - 


Congo 
Ireland - Italy 
Japan - Jewish - Korea - Mexico - Negro 
Pakistan - Peru Russia 


- Switzerland - 


Nigeria 


Spain Yugoslavia 


Most of the issues are original recordings on High 
Fidelity and are guaranteed for quality of repro- 


duction & content. 


For complete frée catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


117 West 46th Street ® New York 36, N. Y. 











Haeseler Pictures, Amity Road, Woodbridge, 
New Haven 15, Connecticut. 


New England States. Color; sale: set of five, $35; singly 
$6.50. A series of strips coordinated with the contents of 
elementary courses in geography. Titles are “Introduc- 
tion to New England,” “Seacoasts, Shipping, Fisheries,” 
“Rural New England,” “Villages, Towns and Cities,” 
“Industry.” 


Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


20. 

The World’s Great Religions. Series of six, full-color 
filmstrips. Sale, $30 for the series, or $6 each. The titles 
include “Hinduism,” “Buddhism,” “Confucianism and 
Taoism,” “Islam,” “Judaism,” “Christianity.” 


Television Topics 


“Youth Wants to Know,” a panel-type pro- 
gram in which a group of young people inter- 
view a national authority, is now produced in 
cooperation with the National Education Asso- 
ciation, This is the first time that the N.E.A. 
has become affiliated on a regular basis with 
a. weekly, nationwide network television pro- 
gram. “Youth Wants to Know” may be viewed 
over NBC each Sunday afternoon, from 3:30 to 
4:00 P.M., EDT. 

What is the effect of television upon the read- 
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ing habits of young teen-agers? This was the 
question which Dr. Robert M. Sekerals of the 
University of Southern California recently set 
out to answer. About 775 junior high school stu- 
dents helped in the experiment. They kept 
diaries of TV viewing and movie attendance. 
Their reports were compared with their reading 
ability and IQ. The results show that the better 
students are spending more time watching TV, 
listening to radio, going to movies, and reading 
comic books and magazines than below-average 
youngsters. TV viewing ranked first in the mass 
communication enjoyed by these teen-ages. 

Television stations are now in operation in 
31 countries, as compared with 24 a year ago. 
The United States Information Service is mak- 
ing use of this expanding media for telling 
America’s story abroad. Many of these programs 
are on film and the Information Service distrib- 
uted more than 24,000 prints last year. 


Records 


Enrichment Teaching Materials (246 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1) has recently released four new 
titles in the Enrichment Records series. Based 
on the famous Landmark Books, the new titles 
are: “Ben Franklin of Old Philadelphia, “Lin- 
coln and Douglas,” “Robert Fulton and the 
Steamboat,” and “The Panama Canal.” These 
recordings take the form of dramatic highlights, 
employing professional actors and directors to 
bring events in American history dramatically 
before the listener. Guides for making educa- 
tional use of the records have been prepared by 
Dr. Helen McCracken Carpenter, Chairman of 
History and Government, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Go to your local music dealer and listen to 
the Columbia record, “John Brown’s Body.” 
This dramatic rendition of Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s poem will help to vitalize and emotion- 
alize the study of the Civil War. Tyrone Power 
portrays the intellectual, while Raymond Mas- 
sey plays John Brown and Abraham Lincoln. 
Judith Anderson brings a human and moving 
interpretation to the parts of the southern Belle 
and the proud aristocrat. Youngsters will like 
this record. 


Maps and Atlases 
The New Denouer-Geppert Company (Chi- 
cago 40) catalog is at hand and it is pleasant to 
report that the cartographers are not standing 
pat on map designs. Among the items of inter- 
est in this catalog are: The insertion of pins in 


all cradle-type globes to make them rotating 
globes as well: a vinyl plastic three-dimension 
map model of the United States; global maps 
presenting the various views necessary for teach- 
ing global relationships; a complete series of re- 
lief-like maps for all continents and the world 
in large size and using the international color 
scheme. Copies of the catalog are sent free upon 
request. 

A. J. Nystrom and Company (3333 Elston 
Ave. Chicago 18) offers a special group of globes 
and maps suitable for the elementary grades. A 
“Readiness Globe” for primary grades features 
brilliant colors, few names, large type. We es- 
pecially like the Thralls series of Pictured Map 
Symbols. Here are actual photographs of the 
cultural and natural items which appear on 
maps as symbols. These and many other items 
may be examined in the new, free catalog. 


Of All Things 


Herbert B. Palmer, Associates (8912 Burton 
Way, Beverly Hills, California) has just issued 
a price list on their many-color prints of histori- 
cal pictures. Each 17 by 21 inches in size, these 
prints cost $1.50 each. There are more than 3000 
subjects on the United States, Canada, South 
America, Europe, The Near East, Africa, The Ori- 
ent, the South Pacific, Medieval Times, Explora- 
tion and Discovery, and Transportation. 

A complete list of two-by-two-inch color slides 
of restored colonial Williamsburg may be ob- 
tained from Slide Distribution Section, Colo- 
nial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
These slides illustrate many phases of colonial 
life, including such interior scenes as a black- 
smith at work, a barber shop, colonial printing 
office, and many others. Slides sell at 35 cents 
each or three for $1. 


Helpful Articles 


Byrne, C. F. “TV Classroom for Adults.” N E A Journal. 
45: 214-215, April 1956. How San Diego brings educa- 
tional programs into the home. A good account of 
the planning and production of the program, “Our 
Government at Work.” 

Dale, E. “How to Evaluate the Mass Media.” The News 
Letter. 21: 1-4, May 1956. An excellent article on the 
development of critical judgment in viewing and 
listening. 

East, M. “Try a 3-D Bulletin Board.” Instructional Ma- 
terials. 1: 68-69, May 1956. Panels, plyboard, ribbons, 
wire, and real objects give a dramatic and attractive 
look to the classroom bulletin board. 

Fletcher, L. C., Emery, W., and Steele, R. “Is Educational 
Television Flunking?” Educational Screen. 35: 172-173, 
188, May 1956. A debate in which the case for and 
against educational television is clearly stated. 





Notes on Books 
Focus: World Affairs 


Edward T. Ladd 








A Book for the Department 
Library 
IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE: SEVEN YEARS WITH THE 

Unirep Nations. By Trygve Lie. New York: 

Macmillan Company, 1954. 473 p. $6.00. 

In the Foreword of this book, Trygve Lie states 
that Jn the Cause of Peace was written for “or- 
dinary men and women.” Unfortunately the 
book is too long and too complicated for many 
such persons to read it. 

But for persons vitally interested in the United 
Nations it can be fascinating reading and it can 
add flesh and blood to the skeleton with which 
people are already familiar. 

Here one will find a blow-by-blow description 
of Lie’s selection as Secretary-General, a de- 
tailed account of the selection of New York as 
the site for the U.N. headquarters, a description 
of his first trip to Latin America where he be- 
came acquainted with the problems of economi- 
cally underdeveloped lands, the story of his jun- 
kets to various capitals on behalf of his “twen- 
ty-year program,” a long account of the struggle 
over Palestine and the Balkan dilemma, as well 
as many other topics. 

Despite the overabundance of detail, readers 
will get an insight into the many complicated 
factors in any international situation, meet some 
of the interesting personalities connected with 
the U.N., and learn about the education of one 
man about the international community of our 
day. Some of the chapters are already history; 
others deal with problems which are still cur- 
rent and will undoubtedly be so for many years 
to come. 

Of special interest to most readers will be the 
personal opinions which Trygve Lie occasionally 
states. He wonders “whether the West does not 
now and then suffer pangs of conscience when re- 
viewing the fate of that country’’ (Czechoslo- 
vakia), “whether there might have been any 
Korean War at all, had the Peking Government 
been permitted to represent China in the United 
Nations in the spring of 1950,” and whether 
five concurring votes are really necessary in the 


selection of the Secretary-General. He says the 
“range of the veto must be sharply reduced.” He 
is certain that “the drive toward political de- 
mocracy . .. has in fact outdistanced its capacity 
to provide the economic foundation upon which 
such democracy must rest.” He is certain that 
aid through the United Nations is more eco- 
nomical in the long run than through other 
sources and regrets the opposition of the U.S.A. 
to the creation of “SUNFED.” 

Trygve Lie was not a great figure but he con- 
tributed much to the world in his seven years as 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Read- 
ers will profit greatly by this account of his 
stewardship of that important post. 

LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


Department of Education 
Brooklyn College 


Books to Use in Teaching 

Beyonp Our Borpers. By J. Warren Nystrom, 
Emlyn D. Jones and Helen Harter. Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Company, 1954. 440 p. 
$3.88. 

GEOGRAPHY AND Wor p Arrairs. By Stephen B. 
Jones and Marion F. Murphy. Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Company, 1953. 398 p. $3.96. 

In both these correlated geography-history 
texts the authors have attempted rather success- 
fully to emphasize not the details—both books 
contain much factual information—but generalli- 
zations and relations important to basic under- 
standings. 

Beyond Our Borders is a well-written, attrac- 
tively bound and printed text for about the sixth 
grade, dealing with our neighbors on the Ameri- 
can continents. An unusual number of illustra- 
tions have been included. 

Several colored maps with relief shading 
should aid the child in gaining a perspective of 
the physiographic features of the land masses 
so displayed. Many of the black and white maps 
too will be most helpful in teaching. In the 
main, each attempts to tell only one story, be 
it that of resources, railroads, or early settle- 
ments. The old complex map with a multiplicity 
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‘Now that we're using Reader's Digest in our classes, 
| understand better how our government works 
and what democracy really means." 


YY whether your students are discussing 

the coming elections, the farm surplus 
problem or an adequate defense program, 
you'll find the Educational Edition of the 
Digest a stimulating aid. Its authoritative re- 
ports on political, social and economic prob- 
lems appearing cach month will help to 
clarify issues, stimulate thoughtful discussion 
and develop a lasting interest in national and 
international affairs. 


You and your students also receive with the 
Educational Edition: 

Better Reading for your students: 24 pages 
of discussion questions, exercises and sug- 
gested activities. Emphasis on citizenship 
training. 

Teaching Guide for you: 16 pages of lesson 
plans, charts that analyze articles for class- 
room use, and suggestions for using Better 
Reading. 


THE READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, Pleasantville, New York 


Booth 3 at NCSS Convention 





of geographic and historical facts is missing. 

At the end of each section are guide ques- 
tions and activities on geography and history, 
together with suggested readings. The book con- 
cludes with a complete index, pronouncing vo- 
cabulary, and reference tables. 

Geography and World Affairs, a background 
book, was written in 1950 for children in the 
upper junior high or early senior high school. 
In this edition a few paragraphs have been 
rewritten and in one or two instances current 
material has been added. The text begins with 
the meaning of world politics and the relation 
of geography to it. Next is a description of land 
forms, climate and vegetation. Five regional 
chapters form the body of the text: USSR, West- 
ern Coastlands, Eastern Coastlands, the Oceans, 
and the American Nations. The final section 
points toward possible peaceful relations be- 
tween nations. 

While the history included is insufficient for 
a history course, the authors do attempt to give 
sufficient background material to allow a stu- 
dent better to understand the regions studied, 
the inhabitants, their environment, their prob- 
lems—particularly as related to other regions— 


and the part geographic factors played in in- 
fluencing their stories. 

Black and white photographs contribute to a 
better understanding of the text. The maps, in 
general, present one type of information. 

Study guides for each section contain ques- 
tions and suggested activities on geography and 
history. The pronouncing index is complete. 
Suggested readings are listed at the end of the 
text, which does not seem as desirable as having 
them at the end of each chapter, either from a 
point of convenience or as a motivating device 
to encourage further readings. Another page in 
the appendix suggests the location in the text 
of different concepts, values and skills. While 
students might make use of this, it is possible 
that such information could have been placed 
in the teacher’s manual. The atlas section con- 
tains full-page colored maps of the land areas 
of the earth, with several world maps showing 
language distribution, races, rainfall, and _ re- 
ligion. These should be of value to the teacher 
whose class does not have individual atlases. 

GERALD W. SNYDER 


The Milne School 
N.Y. State College for Teachers (Albany) 
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To be published January of 1957... 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


by Stanley E. Dimond and Elmer F. Pflieger 


Lippincott is pleased to call to your attention the publication of a new Ameri- 
can government book, one of the most thorough and up-to-date texts in the 
field. Designed to give the student an understanding and awareness of his 
heritage of rights and responsibilities in relation to federal, state, and local 
government, OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT relates clearly and interest- 


ingly important governmental generalizations and concepts. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—ATLANTA—DALLAS—TORONTO 


L719. 2 


I sippincott 


textbooks 








How THE UNITED Nations Works. By Tom 
Galt. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, rev. ed., 1955. 247 p. $2.75. 

Teachers who have used the first edition of 
Tom Galt’s How the United Nations Works will 
be very glad to know that there is a revised edi- 
tion, and other teachers will be glad to know 
about this excellent volume. In this reviewer's 
mind How the United Nations Works is the 
best book on the U.N. for upper elementary 
and junior high school readers. The chapters 
are short and the text quite readable. There are 
numerous pen and ink sketches which add to its 
appeal. The concepts presented are excellent 
and the manner in which they are offered is 
quite appropriate for this age group. As Appen- 
dices for reference Mr. Galt includes the Char- 
ter of the U.N. and the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court. 

In future editions it would be well to include 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
substituting it perhaps for the Statute of the In- 
ternational Court, which will certainly not be 
used much by young boys and girls. The location 
of Dumbarton Oaks needs to be changed from 
a farm on the outskirts of Washington to the 


center of Georgetown. One wonders if the World 
Court should be designated as the “most success- 
ful part of the League” rather than the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, The cartoon on page 
61 needs to be redone without a rail fence, 
which does not belong with the turbans used by 
the Sikhs in India. And it would be helpful in 
another edition if there could be more data on 
a few of the specialized agencies of the U.N., 
such as the F.A.O., W.H.O., and others, as these 
are of special interest to the age group for which 
this volume is intended. 

Despite these minor suggested changes, Galt 
has made a splendid contribution to the field 
of studying the United Nations and teachers 
should be most grateful to have such a volume 
as How the United Nations Works. 

LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 
Department of Education. 


Brooklyn College 
a 


In the area of World Affairs, the American 
Nation Series (Harper) adds another com- 
mentary on America’s Role in World Affairs by 
Foster Rhea Dulles . . . though not as exciting 
reading as the earlier Bemis’ The U. S. As A 
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Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 


Text Workbook 


New York 36, 330 West 42nd Street 
Chicago 30, 4655 Chase Avenue, Lincolnwood 





A new text for the general business course that fairly breathes with life! 


It reflects the sound thinking and classroom experience 
of thousands of teachers in every section of the country. 


General Business for Everyday Living 
By Ray G. Price and Vernon Musselman 


...in student interest and activity. 


A new 
...in understandability and teachability. 
HIGH ..-in- practical “daily-living” guidance that ninth and tenth 
grade students need. 
...in striking format, textbook design, and use of color. 


Achievement Tests 


Order your examination copy today. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


San Francisco 4, 68 Post Street 
Dallas 2, 501 Elm Street 


Chairman, Department of 
Business Education 
University of Kentucky 


Teacher’s Manual and Key 


Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Road 
London E.C. 4, 95 Farringdon Street 








World Power (Holt, 1950), it is just as analytical 
and editorial in style and approach . . . together, 
these two might serve as good reading. . . like 
listening to a good argument between two 
strongly opinioned analysts . . . excellent library 
reference material for American history student 
reports. 
(From the New York A.T.S.S. Bulletin) 


On the Intellectual Frontier 
FRANCE AGAINST HerseLF. By Herbert Luethy. 

New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. 476 p. 

$6.50. 

Herbert Luethy, a Swiss, has, in France 
Against Herself, written a brilliant account of 
internal French weakness and an_ unsettling, 
but acute study of today’s world as it affects 
France. 

Americans can with profit read his thorough 
study of the failure of post-war international 
agreements, and the friendly, yet highly critical 
account of our diplomacy in the past decade. 
Since France also lives in the world of Moscow, 
London, and Bonn, their diplomatic activities 
evoke critical reviews too. 

Appreciatively, but with the objectivity of a 


surgeon, Luethy opens France and points out its 
maladies: Suffering from “an organized an- 
archy,”” it has a bureaucracy that has become 
supreme, an economy that has hardened into 
overprotected interests with a symbiotic tax 
structure, and, above all, a parliamentary sys- 
tem where negativism rules and blocks needed 
reforms. Certainly this is not a diagnosis that 
Americans would recognize of themselves. On 
the other hand, there are warning signs here 
that even Americans must heed. This is particu- 
larly true in our farm subsidy policies and 
our system of tax, expenditure, and depreciation 
allowances which remind one of the situations 
acquises of the French. 

There are four parts to this “perceptive study 
of France’s past, her politics, and her unending 
crises,” as the subtitle calls it. France’s historical 
background is bravely and skilfully compressed 
into some fifty pages. Invariably the quarrel over 
the uniqueness of national characteristics arises, 
but the author’s remarks are never easily dis- 
missed. 

“Back to the Third Republic’’—Part Two—is 
the indictment, by a lover of France, of the 
petit bourgeois mentality which gives France 
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its inelastic economy and its politics dedicated 
to staying ou: lern world especially by 
re-fighting the Revolution! 

The next sect 1 “Overseas France” is in- 
dispensable to anyone who would understand, 
for instance, the ferment in North Africa. Luethy 
takes no one position save that of looking for 
the honest solution in each case. 

Finally, in “The Fulcrum” the problem of 
France and European integration is analyzed 
and the paradox is explained of French re- 
luctance to “integrate” under the plans of her 
own far-seeing prophets: Robert Schuman and 
Jean Monnet. 

Like a modern Tocqueville, Luethy went to 
look at the inner workings of a great country. 
What he found is of world-wide interest. 

ALBERT ALEXANDER 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Technical High School 


Other Books to Know About 
COMMON SENSE AND Wortp Arrairs. By Dorothy 

Fosdick. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1955. 

206 p. $3.50. 

The author served from 1948 to 1953 on the 
State Department’s Policy Planning Staff. Her 
book is an admirable, fresh start on a problem 
that has been viewed with alarm often enough, 
but has not previously been attacked in so basic 
and promising a manner: the need for our rank 
and file citizens to be more effective participants 
in foreign policy. Each of our weights will count, 
if only by default, no matter how apathetic we 
feel. 

Apathy can have another ominous aspect. Per- 
sons who do not have an informed sense of world 
affairs are likely to get unduly excited over a 
single event or element of a complex situation, 
when it manages to break through to their at- 
tention. The agents for such a break-through 
are ever-present in interested politicians, the 
sensation-oriented information media, and sin- 
cere public figures who are themselves misin- 
formed or have an emotional predisposition to 
interpret events to their own taste. 

This book’s new tack on the problem is to re- 
mind us of the mature, common sense principles 
that we acknowledge and try to apply in our 
personal and domestic activities, and to point 
out their similar value in foreign policy. The 
dozen aphoristic principles are completely un- 
exceptionable. Yet the discussion of each pre- 
sents an abundance of illustrations on how in 
our reactions to international affairs we violate 
many of the time-honored dicta of everyday 
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a balanced set of aids in 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


tested in more than 1200 school systems 


RESOURCES FOR CITIZENSHIP 


a comprehensive guide to a wide variety of citizenship- 

oriented books, pamphlets, and films . . . keyed to topics 
regularly taught in junior and senior high school classes 
328 pages $2.95 net 


LABORATORY, PRACTICES CARD FILE 


descriptions of over 300 group activities designed to 
give junior and senior high school students experiences 
in citizenship . . . adaptable to most 

subject areas of the secondary school program 

boxed and indexed, with manual 

and organization chart $12.00 net 





EXPERIENCES IN CITIZENSHIP FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


four “sociodramatic” teaching situations, one using picture 
identification, all using unfinished stories and class discus- 
sion. Each pamphlet, a manual for the teacher, describes 
an adaptable procedure . . . developed and tested in 
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* caring for public property * taking responsibility 
* choosing good leaders * understanding the disabled 


available only in sets—all four titles $1.50 net 


Order from 

CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

530 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York 
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A Challenging  * Book 
WHO?... ME? 


Unique in its Field 
By Dr. Herbert C. Mayer 


Caduand and used by: 


Boys’ Clubs of America 

Catholic Education Ass’n 

Lions International 

Nat'l Board of the Y.M.C.A. 
Nat'l Congress, Parents & Teachers 
Nat'l Council of Church Women 
Nat'l Sheriffs Association 

Nat'l 4-H Clubs 

New York City Schools 

N.Y. State Youth Comm. 
Internat’! Police Chiefs 





Order direct from: 
AMERICAN VIEWPOINT, INC. 


122 E. Forty-second St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Price—cloth $1.25, paper (25¢ a copy), discount in quantity, review copies available 


About the Book 


WHO? . . . ME? offers a new approach to the 
troublesome problem of juvenile delinquency. It 
was written to give youngsters before they get into 
trouble what the probation officers try to give later 
to straighten them out. It is preventive education 
at its best. 


Phrased in a youngster’s vocabulary, WHO?.. . 
ME? is written as though he is thinking through 
questions of sound growth, good learning, under- 
standing people, rules of the game, home life, reli- 
gion, being somebody in a great nation. It is simply 
yet forcefully presented with cartoon sketches to 
emphasize points. 


The book grew out of a foundation-sponsored 
research study of the nature and prevention of 
juvenile crime, made by American Viewpoint. It is 
already in use in over 500 school systems. Its distri- 
bution is on a non-profit basis. 








adult behavior. The principles on which discus- 
sion is based are all as unspectacular as these 
examples: “Sometimes to let things alone is 
sound sense.” “Stealing a march on trouble is 
foresight.” “Asking only for immediate and 
tangible results is shortsighted.” “Some things 
can only be good if the occasion is ripe.” “Safety 
lies in acting on the truth of the matter rather 
than the imagination of it.’’ Certainly no argu- 
ments there. 

Obviously such propositions cannot tell a per- 
son or a nation exactly how to think and act 
in concrete situations. Some of them may seem 
to counsel conflicting behaviors, and must be 
selected for applicability in the face of the facts. 
But if all of the principles are kept in mind 
when concrete matters are confronted, we will 
certainly have valuable guides on “. . . how to 
feel, how not to act, and what to look out for.” 

A large number of concrete issues, pending 
and past, large and small, are discussed. Al- 
though they are there to illustrate the basic 
principles, Miss Fosdick does not hesitate to in- 
clude her own interpretations and recommenda- 
tions in policy matters. One might disagree with 
her, but disagreement would probably be over 





the relative emphasis, or selection in terms of 
applicability, from among her principles. 

Miss Fosdick’s reminder that foreign policy 
is another human activity is a very important 
message for a democratic citizenry susceptible to 
viewing foreign policy with emotion, awe, or 
cynicism. 

ALVIN G. EDGELL 


Washington Seminar on International Affairs 
A.F S.C, 


THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA: VOL. I, THE FOUND- 
ERS OF MopERN INDIA; VOL. II, THE GUARDIANS. 
By Philip Woodruff. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1954. Vol. I, 402 p. Vol. II, 385 p. $5.00. 
The Men Who Ruled India is a nostalgic and 

vividly written account of British rule in India 

from the founding of the British East India 

Company in 1600 to the ending of British rule 

in 1947. As the title indicates, the story centers 

on the British administrators who governed 
the vast sub-continent. The author, who writes 
under the pen-name of Philip Woodruff, is Philip 

Mason, presently Director of Studies on Race 

Relations for the Royal Institute of International 
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Affairs, and was for 20 years a member of the 
famous British Indian Civil Service. Presumably, 
in his studies for the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Mr. Mason’s poetic imagination is 
circumscribed by the facts; as Mr. Woodruff, 
however, our author suffers from no such repres- 
sions. In prose that often sings, he conjures up a 
wondrous picture. Focusing on the ideal, he is 
able to present an idyllic version of British rule 
in India. It is an enchanting tale, enchantingly 
told; would that it were only truer to life, that 
men’s avowals were more often translated into 
acts. 

Convinced that the evil lives after, while the 
good is often interred, Mr. Woodruff frankly 
comes to praise his subjects, not to bury them. 
He prefers to judge his countrymen by their 
professed ideals rather than by their “nasty little 
atavistic impulses that came wriggling up from 
the subconscious” or even by their deeds. “To 
one invincible prejudice which runs through the 
book I will confess in advance. It is a belief in the 
Christian doctrine that a man must be judged 
not by his worst as by his best, and in the end 
not even by his best but what he aimed at.” 

Pleading skillfully and eloquently at the bar of 
history, Mr. 


Woodruff attempts to refurbish 
Britain’s tarnished reputation. His performance 
is a veritable tour de force. Masterfully blending, 
to his convenience, cause and consequence, in- 
tention with accomplishment, Woodruff is able 
to come up with the best of all possible worlds. 
When it suits his purposes he accepts the deed 


for the will: India is now free—therefore this 
was always the ideal of the British. But until 
1947 they were forced to carry the burden of 
governing. It “was guardianship that India 
needed” and the British steeled themselves to 
supply the need. Some idea of their sacrifices be- 
comes clear by the description of how they condi- 
tioned themselves to the requirements of their 
task. They were trained, as Mr. Woodruff tells 
us, by the rigors of “cold baths, cricket, and the 
history of Greece and Rome.” Greater sacrifices 
hath no man to give for his country. 

The work is divided into two volumes. Volume 
I carries the story through the Mutiny of 1857; 
Volume II completes the story of British rule 
to the end on August 15, 1947. The manner of 
the telling is the same in both volumes. Mr. 
Woodruff is more concerned with men than with 
events, and with the few rather than with the 
many. It is not, nor is it intended to be, a his- 
tory of British rule in India; for that one must 
turn to more prosaic works. Nor can one learn 


much about the why and the wherefore of British 
policy. Mr. Woodruff concentrates on a story of 
the gallant men (never numbering more than 
one thousand at one time) who ruled India in 
the name of their country. In colorful and strik- 
ing prose, Mr. Woodruff paints a resplendent 
portrait, which is at the same time rather dis- 
embodied as well as larger than life, of some 
of the representative personalities who found 
their careers in India. The language is elegiac— 
as befits a funeral oration. The “association of 
retired members of the Indian Civil Service who 
have made it possible” for the author to write 
these volumes should be pleased with the result. 
If their work is less enshrined in the hearts of the 
Indian people than Mr. Woodruff seems to be- 
lieve, he has enshrined their memory in beauti- 
ful if not quite deathless prose. 


SAMUEL J. Hurwitz 
Department of History 
Brooklyn College 


‘THE CHALLENGE OF SCANDINAVIA. By William L. 
Shirer. Boston: Little Brown and Company, 
1955- 437 P- $5.00. 

Scandinavia is an area about which Americans 
ought to know more. This excellent volume helps 
greatly to attain that goal without, at the same 
time, subjecting the reader to the customary 
platitudes about the so-called wonders of the 
Scandinavian co-operative movement or social 
legislation. Balanced and carefully written, this 
book has both good and bad things to say about 
the northern peoples. However, the balance is 
heavily in favor of the good, and one senses 
throughout the book that the author holds these 
people in very high esteem. 

To suggest that there are minor points which 
the author does not explain sufficiently well is 
no great criticism of the book. The Danes, he 
writes, know how to enjoy life, and the “mel- 
ancholy Dane” of Hamlet fame no longer exists. 
However, a footnote then informs the reader 
that the Danish suicide rate is four times that 
of the United States. More than a footnote is 
needed to explain this seemingly strange con- 
tradiction. “A reasonable explanation of this 
phenomenon has eluded most writers, but the 
reader is entitled to a little more explanation 
of the paradox of a people who enjoy life so 
much and then commit suicide in alarming 
numbers. 

One could wish that the Nordic Council and 
the problems facing Scandinavian economic unity 
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PROBLEMS 


FACING LIFE’S 


LAVONE A. HANNA 


Rand MSNally’s problem-solving approach to social studies 


FACING LIFE’S PROBLEMS helps 12th-grade students ap- 
ply problem-solving techniques to social, economic, civic, 
and world situations. 


THE METHOD offers five logical steps for solving problems. 
Students are taught to define problems, form hypotheses, find 
and organize data, draw conclusions, and act on them. 


THE WORKSHOP for this book is the school and commu- 
nity. Students are encouraged, throughout the text, to see 
problem situations and to act on them. Young Americans 
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become responsible citizens through such guided action. 
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is a trained professional map and globe consultant. 
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had received a little more thorough treatment. 
It is not only because of Norway’s “relative in- 
dustrial weakness” that opposition to a customs 
union is strong in that country. The powerful 
Norwegian shipping interests, with connections 
all over the world, have consistently taken their 
stand in opposition to any navigation in the 
waters of Scandinavian economic unity. 

William L. Shirer has done a great service by 
writing this book. It is sound. It is readable. 
It is to be hoped that its circulation will be 
large. 

LyMAN B. BurBANK 

Master of Arts in Teaching Program 
Yale University 


IMPROVING THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM: 
Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. Edited by Ruth Ells- 
worth and Ole Sand. Washington: the Coun- 
cil, 1955. 268 p. $3.50 (paper); $4.00 (cloth). 
As if in answer to the classroom teacher's 

prayer, the Twenty-sixth Yearbook, ably edited 

by Ruth Ellsworth and Ole Sand, Wayne Uni- 
versity, appears with the answers to many ques- 
tions attendant upon giving the social studies 


curriculum a “new look.” 

The Yearbook is primarily concerned with 
those problems which must be considered before 
the discussion of what is to be taught where and 
when develops. Instead, it describes the major 
influences (educational and _ non-educational) 
which have a bearing on curriculum revision. 
It suggests those areas which have been subject 
to change, and the cause of controversy, in the 
last ten years. For example, the increased em- 
phasis on citizenship and economic education 
as integral parts of the social studies program 
is noted, and the disagreement as to the place 
of education for international understanding in 
the curriculum is discussed. An entire chapter 
is devoted to the significance of the teaching of 
current issues. Fundamental ideas which should 
be reviewed previous to work with the curri- 
culum are presented. 

The bulk of the Yearbook is devoted to the 
description of what has been, and can be, done 
to improve the curriculum by teachers and 
pupils working together, in selected individual 
schools and school systems, and at state level. 
Much of this discussion is practical and many 
parts can be applied, or adapted, to any local 
school situation. 
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The concluding chapters of the Yearbook 
make it a veritable treasure chest to the teacher 
in the small or medium-sized school who is 
asked to assume leadership for, or help in, a 
curriculum study intended to improve the social 
studies progrem. Ole Sand’s chapter, “Tasks To 
Be Done In Improving the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum,” Ruth Ellsworth’s, “Processes Used In 
Improving the Social Studies Curriculum,” and 
Julian Aldrich’s, “The National Council for the 
Social Studies Helps Improve the Social Studies 
Curriculum,” furnish answers to “What is to be 
done?”, “How can it be done?’’, and “Where 
can we find the necessary and helpful ma- 
terials?”’. 

Quoting from the Yearbook, “The chief pur- 
pose for including the social studies in the school 
curriculum is to help advance American society 
through the improved living of young people as 
they move toward the opportunities and duties 
of adult citizenship.” Improving the Social 
Studies Curriculum is especially designed to fur- 
nish practical assistance to those charged with 
the responsibility of setting up a program of 
study to meet this purpose of the social studies. 

MARGUERITE SKILLING HARTLEY 
Boone (Ia.) Senior High-Junior College 


In spite of a pretentious style, a generous 
sprinkling of flimsy speculation and some flighty 
observations, The Dynamics of Soviet Society 
(New American Library, 50¢), a digest of what 
is known about the Soviet edifice, is as valuable 
as it is stimulating. The authors of this paper- 
back book, edited by W. W. Rostow, assume 
their readers have a fair working knowledge of 
Soviet Russia and proceed to probe such es- 
sential elements as dissatisfactions among the 
varying social and political classes in that sup- 
posedly classless society. The most interesting 
chapter discusses the post-Stalin era, its execu- 
tion of Beria, the current struggle for internal 
power and the many ways Soviet Russia can 
develop in the future. A brief but helpful an- 
notated bibliography is included. M.P. 
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The Immigrant Stream 


“The story of America began with the migration of men and women 
from the Old World to the New. For more than 300 years they 
came, armed with courage and faith, and bringing with them 
knowledge and skills inherited from the past. Here in America they 
labored side by side, converting the wilderness into prosperous 
farms and busy cities. And as a crowning achievement they created 
a new nation, ‘conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal.’ ” 

Text from page 819 of 

AMERICA’S HISTORY 


by Todd and Curti, Harcourt, Brace’s 
outstanding textbook for high schools. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17 
Chicago 1 





























Two up-to-date social studies texts by 
ROBERT RIENOW 


x American Government in Today's World 


This new text by Robert Rienow considers American citizen- 
ship in the framework of the present world-wide responsibilities 
of our nation. The book is truly modern—modern in recognizing 
how economic and scientific progress have affected government, 
modern in defining the new spirit of citizenship our changing 
world demands. Chapters on the activities of government discuss 
the particular function and use of each department and agency. 
Continual emphasis is placed on the constitutional basis of 
governmental activity. Charts, graphs, outlines, summaries, and 
special projects aid and direct study. Teacher's Manual 


* American Problems Today 


A challenging text that brings live issues into the classroom. 
Stress is laid on the organized group as an effective force in the 
processes of democracy, and on the role of the individual in such 
groups. The clarity of presentation makes easy, interesting read- 
ing. The many illustrations, tables, time lines, and charts are a 
working part of the text. Teacher's Manual 
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